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THE BASHFUL LOVER. 
BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


“§ranp up straight, sir; don’t come where I } superior order; but brought up to work on @ 
am in that shuffling way. You look like a whip- farm, he was entirely ignorant of book know- 
ped cur.” ledge, being only able to read, write, and keep 

The speaker was a tall, strong-looking farmer, 3 his simple accounts. At ten years old, Harry, 
and the person he addressed was a small, deli- $ thanks to his mother’s care of his education, 
cate-looking boy, who was coming slowly up} far outstripped his father in learning, but his 
the path leading to the door of the farm-house. } mother’s death abruptly terminated his course 
“Here,” he added, ‘‘take this rake and finish 3 of studies. The farmer, who had always looked 
these beds.” upon the time spent over books as wasted, began 

For a few minutes his son worked with energy } to train Harry to farm work, and as a day’s 
and good-will, and then letting his rake rest } labor was usually very wearying to a delicate 
quietly on the ground, he stood leaning against } frame like his, he was forced to abandon his 
s tree, his eyes bent down, and his whole coun- 3 first idea of reading in the evening, and with 
tenance overcast. ’ many weary sighs put aside his books, and tried 

“Idling as usual,’’ said a harsh voice behind } to satisfy his father. Still he would often stop, 
him, ‘Where have you been all the afternoon?” } when employed in the tiresome labor allotted to 

“In the church-yard.” him, to ponder over some half-forgotten study, 

“You go there too much.” This was ina low, $ or think with weary sighs of his dear mother. 
softened voice, and without any further remark } As time passed on, the boy, finding no sympathy 
the farmer turned away, and went again into the } from his father, and having no other companion, 
house. learned to shut into his own heart all his thoughts 

David Fielding was a farmer, well to do in the § and feelings, and keeping there a deep, pure 
vorld, and one of the leading men of the little} spring of genius and warm feelings, appeared 
Village of Milldale. He was of a harsh, exacting } to others as a bashful, retiring lad, pronounced 
disposition, feared by all the boys of the village, } stupid by the neighboring farmers, and pitied 
sad respected by the men as an upright, though $ as a broken-spirited boy by the women of the 
tard man. The only person who had ever found } village. 
the soft spot in David Fielding’s heart was his} When Harry was but thirteen years of age he 
gentle little wife, Mary. A few months before {fell in love. The reader may smile at the pas- 
our story commences, he had laid this sunbeam } sion developed at so early an age, but it was 
of his life in her grave, and his heart seemed to } warm, pure love, brightening his whole dreary 
have contracted and hardened with the great : life. He was returning one morning from an 
sorrow, till every one pitied his poor child, 3 errand to one of the farms on the outskirts of 
Harry, who was a gentle, timid boy, ill able to } the village, when a sudden shower forced him 
bear harsh treatment. In truth, little Harry’s to take shelter under a tree. He was standing 
lite was far from being a pleasant one. From ; there, dreaming as usual, watching the clouds 
his mother he inherited a delicate constitution, }as they gradually broke away, when he saw a 
ind ® quiet, retiring disposition, and from his 3 girl nearly his own age coming toward the same 
father @ vigorous intellect. Had farmer Fielding ; tree, and setting down her basket and closing 
been an educated man, he would have made a ; her umbrella, take a place directly behind him. 


tame in the world, for his talents were of a} She was very pretty, Harry saw that, and he 
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longed to speak to her. He cleared his throat, } have met young Fielding constantly. Why, 
turned toward her, and then bashfulness gaining ; Eloise, he is the best parti in town since his 
the day, colored, and began to count the eggs in} uncle died and left him all his money. fy 
her basket. His next effort was to try to touch : would admire your cousin’s face, I know; he 
her hand, and pushing his own gently along the $ raves about rustic beauty. How can we cop. 
trunk of the tree, he grasped—the umbrella. A 3 trive to keep her out of: the way?” 
sweet, silvery laugh from his companion served Eloise stood up before her mother erect anj 
to break the ice, and overcoming his bashful- $ beautiful. 
ness, Harry started a conversation. Very im-} ‘‘Mother,” she said, slightly smiling, “] 4 
proper, was it not, for two people to converse ; not fear the power of my cousin’s charms. Look 
freely without an introduction? So it was, how- 3 at me!” 
ever. It did not take long for Harry to find out “Dr. Fielding!” said a lovely girl, Seating 
that Nellie was the only child of old Nathan $ herself beside Eloise Grant—‘Dr. Fielding, | 
Grant, and that she had just returned from $ wonder if ——. What is his first name, Eloise?” 
boarding-school to preside in her father’s house. “Harry!” 
She was a sensible girl, cheerful, and rather ‘‘Harry Fielding. I knew a boy once, long 
coquettish, but domestic and orderly; keeping $ years ago, whose name was Harry Fielding. 
her father’s house neatly and well, and making 3 Well! now for business. Eloise, I want you to 
all the boys of the village her firm friends and ; tell me how I can earn my own living in this 
allies. Her father, who loved his darling fondly, 3 great city.” 
only kept her at home one little year, and then} ‘‘Earn your own living, Nell! Are youcrazy!” 
sent her again to school to finish her education.; ‘‘Nd!- Papa is going to marry a girl of sir- 
It iin taking iraiaiies ad sabe Harry's : teen, next + Don't stop cae cour 
life to part him from Nellie, but he submitted 3 will not live with such a step-mother, and I told 
gracefully. A few months after Nellie left Mill- { father that I should not come home again.” 
dale, farmer Fielding died, and in obedience to: ‘Nellie! Have you spoken to papa?” 
his last wish, Harry went to Philadelphia to seek ; “Not yet. Do not fancy,” she said, with s 
his mother’s only brother, a wealthy bachelor, $ slight smile, ‘‘that I mean to be a burden upon 
who for the love of his sister adopted the orphan, $ uncle George. No, I can sew well, and my 
and rather ashamed of his rustic manners and 3 needle will support me.” 
imperfect education, placed him in the best “Tt is slow starvation!” 
schools at once. We meet our hero again after? ‘‘Then I can teach French. I have studied 
a lapse of ten years. it thoroughly. We will talk of this to-morrov. 
“Oh, Dr. Fielding!” said a gay beauty, to a} You must dress now, I suppose.” 
handsome, intellectual-looking man, who was “Yes, and you too.” 
seated beside her, ‘‘you must come to my soiree **No, I cannot come down! Excuse me to- 
to-morrow, and I will introduce you to the most $ night, cousin, I am fatigued. Come in when 
charming little piece of rusticity you ever saw. } you are dressed, I want to see you.” 
My cousin is coming to visit me. Papa, you} When Eloise left the room, Nellie, unbraiding 
know, sent me into the country last summer to $ her long, glossy hair, and slipping on white 
restore my health, and I visited my uncle in} wrapper, drew up a large arm-chair, and curling 
Massachusetts. There I made a fast friend of 3 her little figure in its large seat, began to must. 
my cousin, who, although educated in a very } She was very lovely. Dark chesnut hair, falling 
good school in some little town up there, is the { in wavy masses almost to her feet, large, black 
moat innocent, simple little rose-bud in the world, } eyes, a clear complexion and regular features, 
You will come?” with a very pretty petite figure, made her almost 
“‘With pleasure, Miss Eloise!” a match for her brilliant cousin, \ 
“Eloise,” said her mother, after the young ‘“Nellie, are you asleep?” 
man had left the room, ‘‘why did you ask Dr. ‘“No. Oh, you have come to let me see your 
Fielding to come to-morrow? I most partich- 3 dress. Oh, Eloise, how lovely you are!” 
larly desired to keep him from meeting your Eloise, a tall, brilliant brunette, dressed in 
eousin. I do not see why your father will in- ; rich black lace, trimmed with scarlet, presented 
sist upon our inviting her here. A new dress, ¢ quite a contrast to the little white robed figure 
or some other present, would have paid her for $ standing beside her. 
any civility she showed you last summer. It} Creeping back to her chair, Nellie, listening 
was too provoking for him to send you to that} at times to the music or laughter in the rooms 
ouflandish place, when at Saratoga you would: below, at last fell fast asleep. When she awoke 
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itwas very late, and her throat was parched and ; cheeks flushed, ‘‘I have never made an undutiful 
éry with thirst. N reply to you before, but I say now that I loathe 
«“]-wonder now,” soliloquized Nellie, as she < and despise this mania for intrigue and husband 
at up in her chair—‘“I wonder if I could steal : 3 catching. I care nothing for Dr. Fielding, ex- 
down to the water cooler in the pantry, and get cept as a very good friend, but if I loved him, 
sgiass of water without meeting any one?” $I would not raise my hand to gain his love un- 
Peeping over the banisters, she saw that the : ; less he sought me first. We will not speak of 
supper was over, the room deserted, and she § 3 this again.” 
quickly passed down. Hardly had she gained § : Nellie was contented, but not happy in her 
the room when voices on the stairs alarmed her, ; 3 new home. Through the influence of her uncle 
and she ran into the pantry and hid behind the § ; and cousin, she soon had a full class of scholars 
door. N Sin French, and was able to feel perfectly inde- 
“A ghost, boys, a ghost!’’ cried a young man, } pendent. But though her uncle and cousin were 
coming into the dining-room. ‘I saw it fly! $ very fond of her, and tried by every means in 
Flowing hair, white shroud, all in character. ‘their power to make her home pleasant, she 
Ah! here she is!” and poor Nellie found herself : knew that her aunt did not love her, and she 
dragged from her hiding-place, and surrounded 3 felt like an intruder. She had once spoken to 
by a group of five or six young men. Eloise of changing her home, but the proposal 
“Who are you?” said one. ’ met with such opposition both from Mr. Grant 
“Mrs. Grant’s new nursery-maid,” said an- 3 and his daughter, that she abandoned the idea. 
other. ; After her first meeting with Harry Fielding, her 
“Gentlemen,” said Nellie, breaking from the 3 ; aunt serupled not to accuse her of having dressed 
frst speaker, and drawing up her little figure, $ ; and acted a part on purpose to attract him, and 
“you will be kind enough to let me pass. I am g she had not again seen him. Whenever he was 
a visitor here, and thought the guests had all} in the house, some sneering remark from her 
left the house, or I should not have ventured } aunt, about her preference for him, would make 
down stairs.” Sher cheeks burn, and she studiously avoided 
“«Surely, surely, I know that voice and face,” $ him. 


said one of the group, who had not spoken be- : One morning she was at the house of a pupil, 


fore. “Who is it? Let her pass, boys! Allow} listening to the wearying repetition of verbs 
me to see you to your door,”’ he continued, offer- : and phrases, when to her surprise Dr. Fielding 
ing her his arm. ‘I am sure these gentlemen $ entered the room. Nellie turned her face from 
vill all join with me in apologizing for the fright him, and continued the lesson apparently uncon- 
we have caused you.” ; scious of his presence. He showed no intention 
“Certainly,” was the reply of all, and accept-$ of complying with her inward wish, that he 
ing the arm offered her, Nellie bowed gracefully $ would leave the room again, but taking his 
toall, and left the room. i place at the piano, began to hum over some 
“Eloise,” said her mother, the next morning, ; opera airs, evidently waiting for the lesson to 
“what do you think of Nellie’s talent for acting? § $ be finished. Nellie’s pupil whispered, ‘It was 
Inever heard of a more successful trap than she § Dr. Fielding come to see sister Kate, who was 
contrived last night. She knew that in full § $ out, and would not come in for ever so long.” 
dress in a gay party she would be eclipsed by} The lesson was finished, and Nellie stood be- 
you, but in that white flowing dress with her ; fore the glass tying on her bonnet. 
hair falling to her feet, she made quite a sensa- ; “Oh, Miss Grant, if you will wait here one 
tion, 1 did not care much for the other gentle- } minute, I will go up for the exercise I wrcte 
men, but when Dr. Fielding came to me to S yesterday,” and her little pupil ran away. 
inquire who that lovely girl was, I was vexed $ $ «Miss Nellie,” said the doctor, leaving his 
tnough to be short with him.” ’ music, and coming to her side, ‘do you think 
“Poor little Nell! I do not think there was : % you treat an old friend fairly? I have actually 
any acting about it, mamma.” ; haunted your uncle’s house to see again the fair 
“Nonsense, Eloise! Well, I am in despair; $ vision——” 
your father insists upon our keeping Nellie here, } An arch smile interrupted him. 
because her father is going to marry a chit of a 3 «A truce to compliment,” he said. ‘Frankly, 
Girl. Old simpleton! Be careful, Eloise, don’t I have taken it as most unkind that you were so 


trust too much to your own beauty, let me help ; obstinately invisible whenever I have called upon 
you to catch the doctor.” } Miss Eloise. I am very glad to find you here 
“Mamma!” Eloise spoke rapidly, and her } to-day.” 
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To Mrs. Grant’s horror, Dr. Fielding came, his visits, was continually finding excuses t 

home with Nellie, the next day he drove her 3 leave them alone together, and finally, told her 

out, and in the evening took her out to the} mother that she wanted her advice about a ney 

dress, for that her father was going to giv 

Nellie a splendid wedding, and she had elected 
herself first bridesmaid. 


opera. 
Eloise, with a most astonishing indifference to 
the loss of the best parti in town, encouraged 





THE VOICE OF WINTER. 


BY MARIAN GUYNN. 


Ou, I come like death through a festive throng, 
With a bier for life, and a hush for song; 

1 have still’d the voice of the pouring floods, 
And the night bird’s lay in the Summer woods 
Will gush no more thro’ the starry gloom, 

For I bring ye a death unto light and bloom. 


Oh, the earth was bright that the wind blew o’er, 
And the blue waves broke on the sedgy shore, 
And the sky was soft with the Summer lights, 
And the mists were blue on the sunny heights, 
And the moss tufts deep where the waters glide, 
And the fisher’s song by the lake’s blue tide. 

I passed where the primrose open’d first, 

And the green larch buds in the May winds burst, 
And the wild ferns grew in the sunless shade, 
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And violets bloom’d in the dewy glade, 
And the air was sweet with their scented breath, 
But they heard my call and drooped in death. 


In the sky I have hush’d each voice of glee, 

And the bark drifts loose on the stormy sea; 

For the time of flowers and song is o’er, 

And the vesper’s chant on the sunny shore; 

For the waves are mute on the green earth’s breast, 
And the blue streams sleep in their icy rest. 


Oh, I come with gloom to the darken’d earth, 
But the fire shines warm on the household hearth, 
And the airs of Winter sweet are grown 

With the kindly sound of each greeting tone, 
And the time of dear fire-side dreams hath come, 
And low twilight songs for the hearth of home. 
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D. WILLIAMS. 


BY M. 


Weakr one, on life’s rough sea, 
When the storm beats heavily, 
When the stars are veiled from sight, 
And the moon gives not her light; 
When the tempest wildly raves, 

God will calm the ocean waves. 

Lo! His voice the winds can still, 
Trust Him, yield thou to His will. 


Toiler on the shores of Time, 

Tho’ a darksome path is thine, ;- 
Tho’ from childhood’s vernal hour 
Thou hast culled no thornless flower, 
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Tho’ the balmy breath of Spring 
Unto thee no joy doth bring; 

Cast on God thy every care, 

He will give thee strength to bear. 


Sad one, with the brow of care, 
God is near thee, everywhere; 
In the storm His voice I hear, 
In the gushing streamlet clear, 
In the winds that wildly blow, 
In the zephyr soft and low; 
God is present everywhere, 
And o’er all extends His care. 





THEY ARE GONE. 


BY ELIZABETH 


Tarr are gone, all gone, the birds and flowers, 


That gemmed the gardens and gladdened the bowers, 


And through field and forest all leafless and lone, 
The ead winds whisper, they are gone, all gone. 
They are gone from many a once glad home, 

To the silent chambers of the tomb, 

The loving heart and the gentle tone 

Are gone from earth, forever gotie. 

There is gone from many a human heart 

Some hope that formed life’s brightest part, 





BOUTON. 


And cold Endurance dwells alone 
In the soul from whence its light has gone. 


Gone from the eyes that once were bright, 

No more to rekindle their beaming light, 
Dimmed by the mists of weary years, 

Or quenched in sorrow’s burning tears. 

Gone are the dreams that our childhood knew, 
That lent to the future its roseate hue, 

And we sigh ’mid our sorrows, cares and tears, 
For the budding hopes of those by-gone years. 





STRICTLY TRUE. 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


Sux was a wild, little piece, with her pretty, 
dimpled face full of mischief, always saying ex- 
travagant things and giving people wrong im- 
pressions, and yet she bore the important title 
of—-Mrs. Dudley Rivington. Her husband, who 
was decidedly grave and sedate, thought she did 
not support his name with sufficient dignity, and 
he sometimes undertook to lecture her on what 
he considered her ‘‘little failing,” but with some 
mischievous reply she was always sure to put to 
fight his gravity. 

Every one wondered how two people so totally 
wiike as Dudley Rivington and Lizzie Rising 
had ever been drawn together, but it is a true 
saying that people like their opposites, and Mr. 
Rivington, who was at first shocked, then amused 
by Lizzie’s pranks, at length found himself in 
love with the little hoyden. While Lizzie, who 


had stood in considerable awe of this gentleman, 
gradually found her respect deepening into a 


different feeling. And so they were married, 
and, different though they were, no word of 
discord ever marred their happiness. He bore 
good-naturedly with her mischievous disposition, 
but at times he would cast about in his own mind 
for some way to cure her. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Rivington, one day, as 
he entered the apartment where his bride was 
sitting, ‘I have heard something very strange.” 

“What was it?” asked Lizzie. 

“I heard that your parents were very much 
opposed to our union, and that we were obliged 
to elope at night by jumping out of a back win- 
dow, and that then we had gone immediately to 
the clergyman, and had been married without 
the knowledge of your parents, who, in conse- 
quence, had disinherited you, and had refused 
to have anything more to do with you.” $ 

“How very strange!” exclaimed Lizzie, “how ; 
could such a report have originated ?” 

“Have you not said something in fun which : 
might have given rise to it?” 

“No,” said Lizzie, thoughtfully, and then she ‘ 
tdded, “Oh, now I do remember, the other day, 
vhen Sally Brewster was here—you know she 
has such a perfect horror of old gentlemen. She 
asked me, in her innocent way, how I came to} 
marry & person so much older than myself? : 
‘For my own part,’ said she, ‘I never should : 





to marry an old man, and pa and ma: 


wouldn’t let me if I did.’ She is such an honest 
litlle creature, and always takes everything so 
literally that I wished to astonish her, so I re- 
plied, ‘I sprang out of a back window at night, 
when my parents were asleep, and I was mar- 
ried quite early the next morning’ I suppose 
that must have been the way the story origi- 
nated, and it has gained, of course, by circula- 
tion.” 

“But, Lizzie, what did possess you to say such 
a thing?” continued Mr. Rivington. 

“Only for mischief, I meant to have unde- 
ceived her before she left me, but I forgot it.” 

“Do you think it right to say what is not true, 
even in fun, Lizzie?” asked her husband, with a 
grave look. 

“But it really was strictly true, Dudley; for 
do you not recollect my telling you that the night 
before we were married, I became alarmed by a 
cry of fire next door, and I sprang out of the 
window which was near the ground, and as soon 
as the first feeling of fear was over, I returned 
to waken my father and mother.” 

“What you said then was true in the letter, 
but was it so in the spirit?” asked Mr. Riving- 
ton, as he gazed earnestly into his wife’s face. 

“Now, grandpa,” said Lizzie, as she stroked 
down his whiskers, ‘‘please don’t preach me a 
sermon, for I was only in fun when I said it, and 
I think people might understand me; every one 
is so dreadfully matter-of-fact.” 

‘«But when you make your assertions with so 
grave a face, you must expect people to think 
that you mean what you say.” 

Lizzie laughed, and wondered what made her 
husband so very sober, and wished that he was 
a little more playful; while he, in his turn, 
wished that his wife was not quite so full of 
spirits. But he had still considerable annoyance 


to go through with, before Lizzie gave up this 


little propensity. 

It was all in vain that he talked to her about 
dignity. Her eyes would dance with mischief as 
she listened to him, and the next minute she 
would call to him from the top of a load of hay, 
or fly past him on a spirited horse without saddle, 
or just escape falling into a pond, so that her 
husband lived in continual fear of her killing 
herself. 


One day he went up to his wife —_ was 
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looking out of the window, and, putting his arm } 
around her, inquired why she was looking out § 
so wistfully ?” 

“I was searching for some blue sky, or sun- 
shine, for I am perfectly crazy to go out a little 
way this afternoon.” 

‘That is sad,” said her husband, with an air 
of mock solemnity, ‘‘for I believe there is no 
dunatic asylum very near here.” N 

**Now, Mr. Solomon, do be quiet! there is no 
comfort in telling one’s troubles to you; I sup- 
pose you would have me say that I should rather 
like to go, wouldn’t you?” 

**You might express it rather more strongly 
than that, Lizzie, without being quite so extra- 
vagant; you will certainly get yourself into 
trouble if you continue to talk in this style, 
saying things you do not mean. It was only 
this morning I heard that I had failed, and my 
wife was teaching school; do you know how the 
report originated?” 

“No, I am sure I do not.” 

“Are you certain that it was not some of your 
mischief? Think.” 

Lizzie blushed as she replied evasively, ‘‘I 
suppose it might have been through Mrs. Minus, 
she is such a gossip.” 

‘¢But what should give her the idea?” 

‘* Why, it was probably from a remark of mine, 
I had forgotten about it until you spoke, really 
she is so prying she provokes me.” 

«But what was your remark ?”’ asked her hus- 
band, smiling. 

**It was something I said, the other day, when 
she came in and found me seated in the midst of 
@ number of the neighbors’ children, who had 
come in for the purpose of learning to crochet a 
mat. She looked astonished at seeing such a 
cirele of little people; and I said, laughingly, ‘I 
have turned teacher,’ whereupon she asked, in a 
surprised tone, ‘Have you?’ And when I saw 
that she believed me to be in earnest, I said very 
gravely, ‘Yes.’ Then she inquired if my hus- 
band had failed? and as I recollected that it was 
only that very morning that you had failed in * 
your attempts to get on your new coat, which § 
was too small for you, I answered her in the } 
affirmative. I quite enjoyed the good lady’s look ; 
of eager curiosity, as she received this piece of in- § 
formation, and she soon after took her departure, : 
but I never thought of her telling it around.” 3 

‘That was certainly a very good foundation $ 
for the report, she could not have wished for a $ 
better,” said Mr. Rivington, calmly. 


$ 
$ 





mennnnnnnnnnanccees 
- “T am afraid, my dear, that your fun will gin 
me considerable trouble.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Lizzie, and she raisgj 
her sweet, childish face to his. 

As he bent down to imprint a kiss on thoy 
rosy lips, he felt half tempted to give up th 
plan which he had formed for preventing further 
mischief, but he recollected the many times thy 
her love of fun had drawn them into trouble, and 
with an effort he resolved to carry it through. 

“T shall have to leave you for a few days, my 
dear,”’ 

‘‘Leave me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘for what?” 

“IT am obliged to go to A—— to-morrow mom- 
ing, on business, but I will make my stay » 
short as possible.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Lizzie retired 
that night. She could not bear the thought of 
being separated from her husband even fora 
few days, and her ever active imagination con- 
jured up all sorts of dreadful things which might 
happen to one or the other of them before they 
should meet again. But it was necessary for 
him to go, and the next morning she followed 
him to the door, and received his parting kiss, 
and then returned to her room to cry. But her 
spirits were not easily depressed for a long time, 
and she soon dried her tears, and busied herself 
around the house, thinking all the time how 
pleasant it would be to have him return whe 
the few days had expired. 

In the afternoon the bright sun seemed to in- 
vite her out for a walk, and she accordingly 
went, She met a number of her friends, but 
some bowed coldly, while others passed her by 
with a scornful look. At one time she discovered 
two ladies conversing together and looking st 
her. What eould it mean? Then she caught the 
words, 

“Very strange, is it not?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘but then they were 
so unsuited to each other, that one can scarcely 
wonder at it.” 

“That is true,” continued the first, ‘he is # 
very grave, and she so full of mischief.” 

As Lizzie walked quickly on, wondering whst 
they could mean, and if it was possible that they 
referred to her, she lost the remainder of theit 
conversation. Then the words reached her from 
another direction, 

‘<I should not think she would like to be seen 
out so soon.” 

And again—‘“‘I reckon it was her extravagane 


§ that drove him off.” 


‘*What I said was all perfectly true, Dudley; : Lizzie returned to her home feeling sick st 


but it was really very ridiculous of the woman $ heart, and earnestly \longing for. her husband 
to take me so literally.” to come back to her. What she had heard 
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puszled her: she felt sure that some false report ; 
had been circulated, but how she could not tell. § 
While she was musing on this subject the door 
opened, and Mrs. A was announced. Lizzie 3 
rose to receive her visitor, who remarked in a $ 
commiserating tone, 

“You poor little creature! I have come in on 
purpose to console with you ” 

“Thank you,” said Lizzie, mistaking her 
meaning, “I almost think I need condolence, 
being left alone in this great house with only 
the servants.” 

“Yes,” continued Mrs, A——, ‘‘but you may 
be sure that every one will take your part, for 
people always do sympathize with the ladies, 
you know. I think he was a perfect wretch to 
leave you, and so soon too.” 

Her meaning began to break upon Lizzie’s 
mind, and she exclaimed almost fiercely, ‘Of 
whom are you speaking?” 

“Mr. Rivington,” replied Mrs. A , in some 
surprise at Lizzie’s excited manner, ‘‘I heard 
that he had quarreled with you, and that was 
the reason of the separation; and knowing that 
you must feel lonely, I hastened to offer my 
sympathy, trusting that you would excuse the 
intrusion.” 

Our heroine drew herself up with considerable 
dignity, as she replied, ‘‘Allow me to say that 
you have been quite misinformed; this is the 
first that I have heard of any quarrel, and the 
separation was caused by some business which 
has called my husband away for a few days.” 

Mrs. A—— hastened to apologize, and soon 
after left the house. Then came honest little 
Sally Brewster, who threw her arms around 
Lizzie’s neck, and exclaimed in a tone of sincere 
sympathy, 

“My poor, dear Mrs. Rivington! how sorry I 
do feel for you!” 

“Why'do you feel sorry for me, Sally?” asked 
Lizzie, in a calm tone. 
“Oh, h h 

Sally, hesitatingly. 

“I know of nothing about me to excite sym- 
pathy, except that I have been left alone for a 
few days, in consequence of my husband having 
been called away on business.” 

Sally replied in a tone of surprise, “Why! I 
Was informed—that—that——” 

“That my husband and I had quarreled and 
separated,” said Lizzie. 

“You have heard of the report then, and it is 
not true ” 

“Oh, yes, I have heard of it, and I have also 
been condoled with, but I cannot imagine what ; 
Sve rise to such an idea.” 





you know why,” said 





Sally did not hurry away as Mrs. A——~ had 
done, and Lizzie found it a comfort to have a 
friend with her. She was obliged to receive 
visits of condolence all the afternoon, and in the 
evening her gentlemen friends came ‘‘to offer 
their sympathies,” as they said, but Lizzie 
thought it was rather to satisfy their curiosity, 
and she wished herself anywhere rather than in 
a country village. Every one expressed such 
deep sorrow for her, that she almost began to 
think she must be a very unhappy being, and 
she became quite wrought up to a state of 
wretchedness; she did not dare to venture out, 
and at length excused herself positively to all 
visitors. 

This state of affairs continued ‘until the return 
of Mr. Rivington, which took place rather sooner 
than his wife had anticipated. Lizzie ran to 
meet him, and throwing herself into his arms, 
burst into tears. 

‘‘What ails my pet?” he asked, as he kissed 
her affectionately. 

‘Oh, Dudley!” sobbed Lizzie, ‘‘there has been 
such a strange report circulated throughout the 
whole place—they said that you and I had quar- 
reled, and that was the reason that you had gone 
away and left me.” 

A quizzical look came over Dudley’s face as he 
replied, 

“What very strange reports, my dear, gain 
credence! How could this have arisen, do you 
know ?” 

His wife replied, 

“T have not the slightest.idea; I am sure it 
could not have been from anything that I said, 
this time.” 

Dudley passed his hand thoughtfully across 
his face as he observed slowly, ‘‘Could it have 


3 been from a remark that I made on the morning 


I left you? I recollect now meeting one of the 
neighbors who inquired how you were? I re- 
plied that you were very well whén I last saw 
you, but that we had had a few words together 


Sand separated. I noticed that he looked rather 


surprised at my answer.” 

“Oh, Dudley! how could you?” exclaimed 
Lizzie. 

“Why, my dear, I was only in fun, and:then 
besides it was strictly true; but people are so 
very matter-of-fact—any one might know that I 
would not leave you, no matter for how short a 
time, without having a few parting words with 
you.” 

‘But it has placed me in so very strange a 
position, I did not think that of you, Dudley.” 

Mr. Rivington folded his little wife in his arms, 
and asked to be forgiven. Lizzie had generosity 
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enough to see how much trouble she had often; Her husband’s remedy proved a most effectu 
been the cause of bringing upon him in a similar $ one, and from that time she was more careful tp 
way, and now, in her turn, she laughed heartily ; preserve truth in the spirit, as well as in the 
over the mortification she had suffered. $ letter, of what she said. 





THE SHELL AND PEBBLE. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


A SHe11 and Pebble, side by side, 
Were lying on the ocean strand, 

Beyond the pulsings of the tide, 

The kisses of the waves denied, 
Alone they nestled on the sand. 


The Shell with many a pleasant song 
Caught from the Summer waves at play 

Beguiled the Pebble all day long, 

Nor thought it bold, nor thought it wrong 
To smile its loneliness away! 


The Pebble. bappy with its friend, 
Enraptured with its murmuring song, 
Asked for no higher good than spend 
In such communion to the end, 
The life uncheered, unblest so long! 


The Shell was beautiful and rare, 
The shining gift of Summer seas; 

The Pebble from a home as fair, 

80 rough and so unsightly there, 
Had seemingly no charm to please. 


But soon a bright-eyed laughing boy 
In passing bore away the Shell, 

Then sad the Pebble’s lone employ, 

Uncared for, robbed of all its joy, 
Life’s music seemed its funeral] knell! 


The Shell with all its beauty rare, 

Had gone to grace a rich man’s home, 
But ’mid the costly treasures there 
It seemed, alas! not half so fair 

As sprinkled with the ocean foam! 


Still on the sand the Pebble lay 
Unheeded by the passers by, 

Until a girl, one stormy day, 

In tattered garments ch d that way, 
A tear within her sad, blue eye! 








She was a widow’s only child, 
Too frail life’s hardships to endure, 
On her a father ne’er had smiled, 
A mother’s love alone beguiled 
Her toil and kept her young heart pure. 


Hungry she was—she needed rest; 
Oh, weary of her life felt she; 

Her long day’s toil had been unblest, 

The beach, her little feet had pressed, 
For once all pitiless seemed to be! 


No moss had added to her store 
Wherewith to purchase that day’s bread, 

Her hands had gathered all before; 

The waves, alas! had brought no more 
Through her young heart a joy to shed. 


But sorrow not to-night, sad one, 
Though sating not thy hungering, 

Thy ill-paid sea-side toil is done; 

Joy waits thee with the morrow’s sun; 
The gathered Pebble good shall bring! 


That uncouth Pebble from the strand, 
Had still a value all its own. 
It brought her houses—brought her land— 
Brought all she wished at her command— 
A diamond slumbered in the stone! 


8o with the world wherever we go, 
Where rich and poor dwell side by side; 
There is a power in outward show, 
An influence in external glow, 
To lowly worth, alas! denied! 


The humble garb, the homely face, 

How often noticed with a frown! 
When nobler riches never grace 
The spirit’s inner dwelling-place, 

Than wins for them a Heaven renown! 





I’LL SING THE PAST. 


BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


Tt sing the past—those happy hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. 
When roved we o’er the sunlit hills 
And tript the meadows gay, 
Or wandered by the moonlit rills 
And made November—May! 
Oh, happy hours! Oh, joyous hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowers, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. 





Oh, come again ye joys of youth, 
With shout and merry song, 
With eye of mirth, and lips of truth, 
And pleasant smiles among; 
Come youth again; and, friend, come thou, 
Together let us rove; 
We'll plight again our broken vow, 
And yield once more to Love! 
Oh, happy hours! Oh, joyous hours!— 
Now gone forever by— 
When we were ’mong youth’s rosy bowors, 
And Love sat smiling nigh. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BURDEN. 
BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


Ir was early in a frosty evening. People in ; woman clasped her hands in ecstasy about the 
Boston were hurrying home to their suppers. A } offending sack, and commenced a story in which 
car of the horse-railroad, in which I had found } the peacemaker was evidently interested, accom- 
room, was crowded to nearly the last standing } panying her words by animated gestures and 
place, and we were speeding swiftly down the } frequent appeals to the man who stood beside 
slope of Tremont street, when a voice shouted, $ her, apparently her husband. 

“Stop!” She pointed indignantly at the conductor, her 

The brake was applied to the wheels, the con- ¢ black eyes flashing; she patted and caressed the 
ductor, standing on tip-toe, peered among the $ sack, and the sparks of anger in her eyes were 
crowds of heads to locate the ‘‘one place more,” $ quenched in tears; she looked up in her hearer’s 
which every public conveyance is known to keep § face with a coquettish, appealing glance, which 
inreserve. The passengers looked at each other, $ might have found its way to a harder heart, and 
and smiled. which evidently won his heart, if it had not been 

“Jt is of no use,” remarked a gentleman with } won already. 
sgenial face, who had already resigned his seat} He turned to the growling individual in the 
in favor of a lady. corner, ‘‘The poor woman has a very heavy bur- 

“Not any room? There’s a woman, or I would den; can you not spare this seat for a short 
not ask, and it’s a cold night, sir!” time?” 

“You are right, we will do our best for her. “No, sir!” testily, ‘if women want seats, let * 
Friends, if you all rest one foot above the other, ; them go to the stand as I went.” 
it will make a surprising difference in standing ‘‘Was it yesterday that the death occurred?” 
room,”* said Benevolence, using his own tongue, as if by 

“But establish a dangerous precedent,” re- $ accident. 
torted a little man, who was almost smothered “Ah, hier!” responded the Frenchwoman, pat- 
slready, standing amidst so many taller breth- $ ting her sack. 
ren, *<Oh, dear!” exclaimed in undertone, a school- 

“Why do we wait? It is all nonsense, this $ girl, with arms full of books, ‘‘it is dead—a dead 
crowding!” growled a dyspeptic-looking indi- child! Ido not understand the language well; 
vidual in a corner. but am sure now that once or twice I heard her 

A lively altercation was passing at the door; } call the burden in her arms, ‘dear child,’ and 
the horses pranced, the driver looked back im- } ‘poor lost one.’” 
patiently, and still we waited. *¢A dead child. The woman has a dead child 

“What’s the trouble now?” asked he of the} in her sack—murdered no doubt!” was whis- 
genial countenance. pered through the car. 

“Why, a woman wants, as all women do, to$. ‘And he,” pointing to Geniality, “he is the 
haveher way. You might as well blow against § accomplice, I'll swear!” growled Growler, turn- 
the wind as talk reason to them,” said the con- $ ing pale and starting from his seat. One end of 
tonductor, pettishly. ‘She will crowd into this} the sack had worked its way into the door, and 
fall car, with a great sack of meal, or meat in} had remained in close proximity to Growler’s 
her arms; and I can’t understand her gibberish } cheek. 
any more than she understands me.” «Fine exercise, this standing in the car,” ob- 

“Then she’s a foreigner? A Frenchwoman, I} served the little smothered man, consolingly; 
should think, from her gestures. Let us see if I ’ “you know there’s nothing so good for dys- 
on make peace between you.” pepsia as exercise.” 

All willingly made place for the speaker: there? ‘I know there’s nothing so good for villany 
ho crowd so dense but good nature will find a} as a police-officer,” was Growler’s acknowledg- 
"ay through it, as eas‘ty as sunshine finds its { ment, ‘I'll stop the car, I'll have the woman, 
vay through the woods. $ bag, husband, protector and all, lodged in jail 
Upon hearing words in her native tongue, the * before another hour.” 278 
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“Oh, take care, take care!” said Little-man, in “The little thing has been dretiig 
affright, ‘‘Geniality is a director on the road—a 3 months, medical aid was called without ara, 
large stockholder—a very influential man; he $ and yesterday it died.” 
may sue you for slander.” “Poor woman! Was it -her own?” 

“Then I’ll sue him for sanctioning a nuisance; “Yes, her own Belle; her dear, precious 
that woman crowding her horrid dead child 3 lovely little dog: that she brought all the wy 
under my nose, when she might have known [3 from France, and has tended on a pillow he 
have the night-mare already so fearfully that [3 six weeks. She fairly laughed: in her triumph 
dread to fall asleep. Pretty visions I shall have } while praising his beauty and accomplishments 
in the next twelve hours: a dance of dead babies $ and then the tears came in her bright eyes as 
around my pillow all night long!” and Growler 3 she told of his long, hopeless sickness; how he 
rubbed his long fingers, nervously. died, and how she laid him out with a necklag 

Meantime, the woman, unconscious of her$of flowers, and how her heart sank when sh 
peril, had taken Growler’s seat. The fat lady $ brought him away for burial, and how it woul 
next, and the fidgety lady next to her, had fol- } break when she went back to her home and say 
lowed Growler’s example and decamped: ditto; his empty bed, and heard the children crying 
and ditto the fat-lady’s husband and the fidgety-$ for Belle. It wags with difficulty that I could 
lady’s son. It was marvelous to see how much ; prevent her from opening the sack to display 
room revealed itself where none had been before. $ her favorite’s charms.” 

The conductor pulled the strap to admit another; ‘‘It might have prevented suspicion.” 
passenger, and Geniality took the empty seat Geniality laughed. ‘No one would be ridicu- 
beside his new found acquaintance and her bag. 3 lous enough to suspect a person so well 

All conjecture and curiosity were the passen- } known as myself.” 
gers, who stood packed in the other three-quar- ‘*But how will these people find a fit place for 
ters of the car, feet piled upon feet, Little-man $ burial? The streets are paved, the water is 
peeping out between their elbows, and Growler $ frozen fast.” 
looking as wild as if the dance of dead babies in “I asked that same question, and the littl 
his brain had already begun. woman assured me that she had taken a journey 

“Clink!” went the bell, “‘Stop, conductor!” $ hither earlier in the day: she could not have 
Forth went the sack, the woman and the hus-}the heart to bring Belle upon uncertainties 
band, and the car sped on. And such a providence occurred—while she 

“‘ There, there!” whispered Little-man, ‘they } looked up and down the plain of blank ice—not 
have stopped at this street; they will throw the 3 one small, small crevice, through which poor 
sack in the water to which it leads.” Belle might be consigned to his grave—some 

“Tl have it dragged to-morrow!” Growler } skaters darted past in a frolic, chased each 
growled. other, whirled and whirled about in the ice, and 

Geniality turned to me. His open, gentlemanly 3 at length, ah, it was so fortunate! the surface 
manner was introduction enough. ‘Ladies are } quite gave way, and there was an opening.” 
said to be curious,” he observed, laughing lines ‘‘But the skaters?” 
running all about his mouth. ‘Have you any ‘“‘Poor young men! they could not pause % 
wish to hear that woman’s story?” near the brink, and one, two, three, slid fairly 

I assented. The car was all ears, you could } into the water, and were dragged out, drenched 
have heard a cob-web break, it was so hushed} and shivering. I had heard of the incident 
within. already, and observed: ‘Then you were the 

“You saw how tenaciously she clung to her ? good woman who called for help, and wrapped 
sack? that she would not even trust it in her one of the young men in your shawl?’ ‘Pro- 
husband’s charge—that she would rather walk $ bably,’ she said, ‘I saw no other person neal, 
than leave it on the platform, as the conductor 3 except the man whom I summoned; and ab,'— 
wished? Did you form any conjecture as to its} with a sigh—‘when they shivered and shud- 
contents?” 3 dered, from the cold, didn’t I think of poor pre 

“Several, I must own. Was it a coffin?” ’ cious little Belle—that so soon I would bring 

“You are near; but a coffin would have be- 3 him to a like cruel fate?’” 
trayed itself by its shape.” : On my next meeting with Geniality, I found 

“A —— child?” g that he had made a pilgrimage to the home of 

“What a fancy! and what guessers women ° Belle, and ascertained the Frenchwoman’s story 
are! Your brains are full of ‘magic-music.’” H to be true in all particulars, By an ordering of 

“You evade my question.” ’ Providence that seemed better attested than the 
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one which prepared Belle’s grave, he went at a : Botany Bay, had rescued and brought him home 
season of real distress, when the good man of } safely inside of the mysterious sack. 
the house sat idle for want of bread, and the And Growler, what a Walpurgis night it was 
mother had just brought her mind to confess}in his brain! How the slaughtered innocents 
that now her children wanted bread—it was well } joined hands, and danced, and shrieked, and 
the poor little dog slept peacefully in his grave. ; whined about his pillow! How they tramped 
And Geniality took from his pocket a roll of $ on his heart with their cold feet, and stroked his 
exquisite embroidery, which the little woman forehead with their small, dead hands! 
liad wrought for sale, and in the excess of her} Reader, it is old-fashioned to write storics 
gratitude had sent to his wife: ‘‘To-morrow,” ; with amoral; but don’t we meet Littleman, Ge- 
he said, ‘‘we shall take it in town, to the Sea-;niality and Growler every day, and is it not 
men’s Fair, and I hope, before very long, to } worthy of thought, that while we fit our neigh- 
return it in the shape of a roll of bills.” 3 bors with characteristic titles, they are bestow- 


Little-man went home and read his news- ing the same attention on us? The stranger, 
papers, and laid him down to sleep and dreamed 3 the artist, the school-girl, the beggar-child, that 
adream: Growler had sued him for slander, and } meet you each morning; what are you to their 
Geniality and the Frenchwoman, when he had } mind—Growler, or Geniality? A shadow or a 
been condemned and was just embarking for } sunbeam in their path? 





THE EXPECTED MESSENGER. 


BY HELEN M. EARLE. 


Taovas all the long and weary day; 
Till eve came in and stole the light; 
Till twilight ushered in the night. 
The Messenger was on his way. 
Restraining all our gushing woe, 
We sat within our darkened room— 
Sat waiting until he shonld come, 
And nought was heard save breathings low. 


Our blue-eyed baby lay asleep, 

And we were watching over her; 

For, oh! the expected Messenger 
Would claim her ere the morning’s peep. 


Anon I clasped her to my heart, 
And gently smoothed the golden hair; 
And softly kissed the brow so fair; 
The chiselled lips, set half apart. 


And one whose hand was clasping mine, 
Was sitting watching there with me; 
With deep, convulsive agony 

Upon his brow in every line. 





The weary night slow wore away, 
“Perhaps He will not come till morn,” 
Said both our hearts, with anguish torn; 

“He may not come till break of day.” 


But list! a stirring of the air— 
There was no sound of opening door, 
Nor fall of footsteps on the floor, 
And yet the Messenger was there, 


Oh, agony! we saw how on 

Our baby’s heart he Jaid his hand; 

And snapped apart life’s quivering strand, 
And then the Messenger was gone. 


We clasped the empty casket now, 
We wildly kissed the precious clay, 
Aud wiped the scalding tears away, 

That fell upon the pure, white brow. 


Since then, have passed, oh! many years, 
Yet often do we speak of her, 
And that expected Messenger, 

With bitter tears—with bitter tears. 





EVENING REVERIE. 


BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


T am sitting in the twilight, 

Listening to the streamlet’s flow; 
Watching now the glancing motion 

As the wavelets come and £0; 
Listening to the music-murmur 

That the wind makes ’mong the leaves; 
Now the moonlight gently stealetb 

And a silver tracery weaves. 
And the holy stars are shining— 

Are they homes where angels sing? 





Now my thoughts are mounting upward, 
On sweet fancy’s airy wing. 
And I see among the angels 
Those beloved—“ gone before,” 
Who have left us broken-hearted 
On the dark and stormy shore, 
By the evening breezes wafted 
To my ear, a sweet refrain— 
“Weep not thus for the departed; 
For in Heaven you'll meet again.” 





THE MISS BOGGLES’ 


PIC-NIOC. 


BY GABRIEL LEE. 


*¢On, my! Oh, dear me!” groaned Miss Mattie 
Boggles, ‘‘it is so dull and stupid out here, I 
shall certainly expire, stagnate to death, unless 
we do something to enliven ourselves.” 

The Boggles lived in a small gothic dwelling, 
just sufficient distance out of town to secure all 
disagreeables of the country, without any con- 
veniences of the city. Mr. Boggles had said: 
“Its confoundedly expensive living in the city, 
I'll move a little out of town, and see if we can’t 
get along at a cheaper rate. Besides,” continued 
he, in a fit of unwonted eloquence, ‘it is so 
delightful, so soul-expanding, after the toils of 


trial, found just the contrary; they gave no light 
worth speaking of, and were very dear. Cam- 
phene wouldn’t answer, the children would be 
sure to get blown up. Mr. Boggles was there- 
fore finally compelled to resort to the old-fash- 
ioned fluid lamps. The latter, after being trim- 
med and re-trimmed, and pushed and poked at 
constantly, gave enough light to permit the 
family to pursue their ordinary avocations, that 
is, if they didn’t go out suddenly, an accident by 
no means unfrequent. There was also another 
grievance which excited Mr. Boggles’ indigna- 
tion. Having taken the advice of a friend, and 


the day, to exchange the dust and smoke of the § purchased a cow, Mr. Boggles found his pur- 


city, for the rural breezes of the country, and 
the delights of nature. Then,” added Mn 
Boggles, with a robust descent into the regions 
of the practical, “‘I must look out for a house 
with ground enough attached to admit of the 
cultivation of a potato patch.” 

So, notwithstanding the moaning of the 
afflicted Boggles family, they found themselves, 
not long afterward, established in the aforesaid 
little gothic edifice, which was so small as to 
provoke an observation from the usually meek 
Mrs. Boggles, to the effect that, “‘what with the 
smells from the kitchen, and there being only 
one parlor, and the roof sloping down so, she 
bumped her head whenever she went into one of 
the upper chambers, it was very little better 
than living in one room.” Mr. Boggles listened 
to these complaints in silence, triumphantly 
looking forward to the balance in his favor, 
which his exchequer would be sure to reveal at 
the end of the year. But at the conclusion of 
that time, Mr. Boggles found to his astonish- 
ment, that it cost him nearly half as much again 
as living in town. In addition to this there § 
were numerous inconveniencies to which the} 
unhappy Boggles were obliged to submit. They 
were without gas, and Mrs. Boggles having de- 
clared with a hysteric sob, that “‘she wouldn’t $ 
use oil, that it was dirty and greasy and got 
over everything,” it became the object of Mr. 
Boggles’ life to procure some substitute for the } 
obnoxious article. So he bought patent lamps, 3 
which, as the advertisement said, ‘‘gave a clear } 
and brilliant light at an expense so trifling it} 
wasn’t a mentioning.” Mr. Boggles, upon 





chase continually disappearing from the field of 
action, and was consequently compelled to ad- 
vertise its loss again and again in the news- 
papers, besides paying a reward of not less than 
three dollars, every time the missing animal was 
returned. Mr. Boggles’ temper becoming soured 
by this repeated disaster, he arrived at the mis- 
anthropical conclusion, that his property was 
spirited away for the express purpose of rob- 
bing him of his money in the shape of rewards. 
Accordingly, he sold ‘poor Moolie,” as the 
children entitled her, determining to depend in 
future upon the milkman. It was some consola- 
tion, however, to Mr. Boggles, to take whatever 
visitors chanced to call, to gaze upon the beauties 
of his potato patch. And as an unusual favor, 
he would draw forth a potato from the ground, 
remarking, with an air of benevolent expansion, 
“Take this home to your family, will you? And 
show them what we can do in the way of raising 
vegetables out of town.” It is painful to men- 
tion, that the articles in question, being some- 
what smaller than those seen in the market, 
were apt to be received with a suppressed titter, 
which Mr. Boggles innocently attributed to 
delight at the present. 

But to return to Miss Boggles, with whom we 
commenced ; 

Her sister, Miss Antonia Boggles, commonly 
called “‘Tonie,” laid down her book, and said, 
with an air of quiet triumph, ‘Let us get up § 
pic-nic.” 

Mattie danced about with delight at the pro- 
position. ‘The very thing,” said the young 
lady, as soon as her agitation had subsided 
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somewhat, ‘‘Let us get ready immediately, and 
go round among our friends.” 

“The very first thing,” said Miss Mattie, with 

on their way to the cars, ‘will be 

to obtain plenty of gentlemen to accompany us, 
and for that purpose we shall be obliged to 
depend upon the other ladies; fr since we have 
moved here, way out of the world, all our mas- 
culine acquaintances have deserted us.” 

“Except,” added Miss Mattie, sotto voce, ‘in 
cherry time, when they occasionally remember 
our existence, and are inspired with a sudden 
anxiety for our welfare.” 

Tonie here suggested they should first call on 





ing, on its way up. On arriving at the ferry, 
Miss Mattie and her sister found eight or nine 
of the party assembled, to their great horror, 
accompanied by only one gentleman, Mr. Carlyle 
Flutes. 

‘*What, all these ladies under your care?” ex- 
claimed Miss Mattie. 

Mr. Flutes, who was a short, dark gentleman, 
with spectacles, surveyed his charges with the 
air of a man who was trying to make a good joke 
of a doleful necessity, and failed of success, then 
stammered forth something about feeling much 
honored. 

The feelings of the Miss Boggles were here 


the two Miss McNutts, who, being young ladies { somewhat relieved by the appearance of the Miss 
of alively, dashing turn of mind, would be likely } McNutts, with three masculine appendages in 
to furnish plenty of beaux. So, upon their their train. One, a tall, thin gentleman, with a 
arrival in town, the two heroines repaired to the g faint, frouzy attempt at a moustache adorning his 
residence of the Miss McNutts, who were, as they 3 face, just such a man as ladies are wont to call 
said, “charmed, delighted, enchanted,” at the ; ‘¢interesting looking,” and who was triumphantly 
idea. But upon becoming casually acquainted } introduced to the company by Miss Medera Mc- 
with the fact that a couple of young ladies by } Nutts, as Mr. Conrad Corkery. Of the remain- 
the name of Potts, who had in some way incurred : ing two, one was fat, rosy visaged, and seemed 
their dislike, were to be of the party, straight-% involved in a continual struggle with his vest, 
way became exceedingly dubious about bestow- $ which persisted in turning up continually, as is 
ing their presence. And it required half an 3 sometimes apt to be the case with fleshy gentle- 
hour’s coaxing, together with observations to the; men. The third was black-bearded, with mis- 


effect, that the pic-nic could be nothing without $ chievous eyes, and was introduced as Mr. Wag- 


them, etc., before their objections could. be over- staff. 


come. ‘Now, be sure,” said Mattie, as they 
took their leave, ‘‘to bring plenty of gentlemen 
with you.” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” replied Miss Medera McNutts, 


tossing her ringleted head, and remarking with } 
young ladyish elegance, ‘‘there’ll be no diffi- 


sulty about that, we know lots of fellers.”’ 

Our friends, Mattie and Tonie, spent the 
remainder of the day in calling among their 
acquaintances, finding some ready to join 
heartily in their scheme, while others grumbled, 
taid pic-nics were ‘“humbugs,” and required a 
deal of persuasion before they could be induced 
promise their presence. At length, Mattie 
and Tonie finished their labors, and having duly 
impressed upon all, they were by no means to 
come without gentlemen, returned home quite 
Yorn out with fatigue. This was Monday, the 
pie-nic was to come off Thursday, and during 
the intervening time, the Boggies’ household was 
kept in a constant state of agitation in reference 
‘othe weather, Finally the day arrived, and to 
the horror of the young ladies, proved to be 
cloudy, with every prospect of rain. In spite 
of this, however, they set forth for the ferry, 
Where the party were to meet, cross the river, 





The Miss Boggles looked in vain for their 
escort, who was to meet them at the ferry, and 
who had also promised to bring his clarionet, 
with which to favor the company. As time 
passed on without his appearance, Mr. Flutes 
was dispatched in search of him, while the rest 
proceeded on their way. Upon reaching the 
dock on the other side, the Miss Boggles espied 
Mr. Flutes standing in a melancholy attitude 
upon the plank laid between the boat and the 
wharf. 

‘*Wouldn’t he come?” simultaneously called 
out the party, referring to the youth of the 
clarionet. 

**No, couldn’t find him, and got myself into a 
profuse perspiration all for nothin’,” rejoined 
Mr. Flutes, shortly, at the same time surveying 
his damp wristbands, and savagely grasping his 
drooping shirt collar. At length, the boat get- 
ting under way, and the party being comfortably 
settled on deck, they prepared to enjoy them- 
selves. 

“Well, I do think, only four gentlemen to 
escort all this party of ladies!” exclaimed Miss 
Medera McNutts, who delighted in being sur- 
rounded by any number of individuals of the 


and thence take a Hudson river boat, which was § opposite sex, upen whom she could play off her 
‘drop them at some desirable place for pic-nic- ‘various airs and graces. The young lady’s 
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observations were here interrupted, and the ¢ $ brushes and combs, together with various Pieces 
whole party startled by the sudden ery of alarm $ 3 of looking-glass, were produced from pockets 
and wrath; and Mr. Carlyle Flutes was seen * and reticules; and a general renovation con. 
rushing hatless toward one end of the boat, }  menced: Miss Medera McNutts taking occasion 
the rest simultaneously followed him. N S to play off numerous little coquettish airs for \fy 
««What’s the matter?” cried all. 3 : Corkery’ 8 benefit, as she brushed out her ches. 
Mr. Flutes, with an anguished expression of 3 nut curls, and @wisted them around her white 
countenance, pointed to a white object floating $ fingers, inquiring “If he didn’t think she looked 
upon the waves, “My best Panama, gave five: like a fright?” Upon which he replied, shy 
dollars and a half for it this very morning.” ; “Looked like an angel under any circumstances,” 
But nothing could be done, the hat had now } This remark eliciting a giggle from Miss Medera, 
flouted out of sight, and its unfortunate owner N accompanied by an ‘Oh, la! ain’t you ashamed:” 
returned disconsolate and crest-fallen to his-seat. } the other ladies whispered among themselves, 
Various measures were proposed, and at length, } ‘How silly!” 
Mr. Flutes, fearful of catching cold, the air being After some time spent in getting up various 
damp and chilly, consented to have a large red } games, which somehow did not appear “to go,” 
and orange-colored handkerchief tied over his } there was a universal desire expressed for din- 
head, which office was. performed for him by the 3 ner. A general movement was now made toward 
fair hands of Miss Mattie Boggles, for whom he ; the basket, and various edibles produced there- 
was supposed to entertain an especial preposses- 3 from, which being set upon the table in as taste- 
sion. ful a manner as could be arrived at under the 
After a sail of about an hour and a half, Fort} circumstances, the party took their seats and 
Pansypatch, the place of destination, was reached. } proceeded to dispatch the pics and cakes in great 
As the party landed, the singular appearance 3 good-humor. During this the Miss McNutts made 
presented by Mr. Flutes attracted the unanimous ; various whispered remarks, to the effect that 
attention of certain ragged urchins congregated $ ‘“‘somebody’s cake was made of brown sugar, 
about the landing, and he was assailed with; which was awful,” and that ‘somebody had 
cries of ‘‘Say, Spectacles, where’s your ’at?” $ sweetened their pumpkin pies with molasses, 
*¢’°Ow much did you give for that bandanna, Mis- ; which was miserable;” but it was nevertheless 
ter?” And one malicious little rascal eang out, } observable, that both of these young ladies, Miss 
‘**Ere’s the last new style of bonnet, fresh from ; Medera especially, disposed of incredible quan- 
Par-ese!”” Poor Mr. Flutes contented himself $ tities of either. Dinner being over, it was pro- 
with glaring angrily upon the offenders, while § posed by the black-bearded mischievous gentle- 
Miss Mattie Boggles declared it was a ‘‘ perfect } man, Mr. Wagstaff, that Mr. Chubbs should make 
shame,” and became exceedingly offended with 3a speech, which he at first modestly declined 
the Miss McNutts, who persisted in ry att up ; doing, but being pressed thereto by the company, 
& suppressed giggling. at length arose and proceeded to say in an agi- 
The party now set out for a grove which invited : tated manner, “Ladies and gentlemen, being 
them from the distance; but had not gone far ; here assembled upon this suspicious occasion, 
before the rosy-faced, fleshy gentleman previ- $ hem! auspicious occasion I would say; being 
ously spoken of, Mr. Timothy Chubbs by name, 3 here assembled ——” At this point a faint titter 
came to a dead stop, and solemnly declared it } from Miss Medera reached the ear of Mr. Chubbs; 
was raining. ‘Nonsense,” was the universal } 3 he stopped, his rosy face grew redder, and he in 
ery, ‘it’s doing nothing of the kind.” Mr. 3 vain attempted to proceed. ‘Hear, hear,” en- 
Chubbs resolutely averred he had felt the drops 3 couragingly called out the mischievous gentle- 
on his nose. Some one suggested it might have} man. “Being here assembled,” repeated Mr. 
been perspiration. This Mr. Chubbs emphati- ’ Chubbs, glaring wildly around, and opening his 
cally denied, and presently his first assertion } 3 mouth without a word proceeding from it. Miss 
was reluctantly confirmed by several others of 3 3 Medera’s titter now became an audible laugh, 
the party. Yes! there was no use in deny- } 3 in which the rest could not refrain from joining; 
ing the fact, it was incontrovertibly raining. {and Mr. Chubbs dropped into his seat, looking 
Fortunately, there was attached to a hotel which } piteously upon the company, while he wiped the 
stood near by, a large summer-house, in which perspiration from his forehead with a large, red 
our unhappy pic-nickers took refuge, determining } ; bandanna. 
to make the best they could of the matter, and} The tables were now cleared away, and general 
enjoy themselves in spite of the weather. The preparations made for enjoyment. It was ob- 
ladies removed their bonnets and shawls; while’ served, that, about this time, the gentlemen 
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mysteriously disappeared in the direction of the ; Mr. Corkery, in particular, looked ruefully upon 
hotel; and upon their return, there was an un-} his patent-leather pumps, which, together with 
mistakable odor of whiskey discernible in the: his fanciful red-ribbed stockings, displayed a 
air, in consequence of which one indiscreet } not uncomely foot to considerable advantage. 
young lady observed, that ‘she wished she had; Some of the ladies had been prudent enough to 
punch to drink,” but was immediately hushed 3 bring rubbers with them, and these were made 
by sundry punches of another kind from her {to do double duty. Their owners first wearing 
companions. § them down to the boat, when they were sent 

At length our mischievous friend, Mr. Wag- 3 back for the use of those less fortunate. Mr. 
staff, proposed dancing. There was a unani-; Corkery seemed to be the favored messenger for 
mous cry of “No music.” But Mr. Wagstaff was; this purpose, in consequence of which, as he 
3 man of expediences, and seizing upon a tin} corfidentially informed Miss Medera, his “pa- 
pan, he called the Miss Boggles to his assist-} tent-leathers would never be good for anything 
ance. With the aid of their voice, and a stick $ again ” 
with which he exercised upon his impromptu { Without meeting with further disasters, our 
instrument, this indefatigable gentleman suc-} pic-nickers returned to their respective homes. 
ceeded in performing, very much to his own : Eeverybody told everybody else that they had 
satisfaction at least, ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” and} enjoyed themselves beyond everything. But un- 
other national airs, to which the rest danced ; fortunate Mr. Flutes, notwithstanding the pro- 
ootillions and jigs with considerable spirit. 3 tection of the handkerchief, had neuralgia for a 

It now became time to return, and various; week afterward; and the Miss Boggles were 
dubious glances were cast in the direction of heard to declare in the most emphatic manner, 
the landing, the road to which was by this time 3 that they would never, as long as they lived, get 


composed of miniature ponds and mud-banks. 3 up @ pic-nic again. 





MIDNIGHT. 


BY HELEN M. EARLE. 


On my window pane Stilleth, when the storm’s wild madness 
The ceaseless weeping rain Hath been hushed and gone to rest; 
Is pouring, pouring; And busy thought is calling, 
And the wind the old trees rocking, While the shades are round me falling, 
*Gainst the house their bare arms knocking, Up sad phantoms—strange, appalling; 
Like some mendicant imploring And down in the embers gazing 
For a shelter from the rain, I see—oh! sight amazing, 
The sad wind-spirit’s moaning, In the flame and embers strife 
In its dreariness well is toning A picture of my life. 
With my own, 
As I sit within my chamber Can tt be imagination? 
By my fire all alone, Is this only thought’s creation? 
And list the wind’s sad moan. Nay! the plotare ie not bright 
In the fire’s dull, fitful light, 
On my walls and curtains white But deep shades the embers borrow 
The dim, dim firelight To depict a life of sorrow; 
Weaves such strange, fantastic shadows, "Tis all like a troubled dream, 
They are hiding in the gigom, Far down Time’s flowing stream 
In the corners of the room, I see Care's darkening shadows, 
Or then phantom forms are passing, And its banks are thickly strewn 
@er the walls each other chasing, With the graves of hopes long flown, 
Till a flame from out the fire And I see, with bitter tears, 
Mounteth higher still, and higher, How into the vale of years 
And they vanish from my sight, It is swiftly flowing on. 
But the flame doth flicker, flicker, 
And the shades are falling thicker Father! Thy stricken one, 
(er curtain, floor, and ceiling— I meekly bow before Thy righteous will, 
The old church clock is pealing, And oh! rebellious thoughts be still, be still, 
And its dreary tones are telling Sonennt Fie ty Gaemeery 
"Tis the deepest hour of night. I own, adore Thee as my Lord, my God, 
And 1 would bear alone 
Now in midst of deep heart sadness These weighty sorrows, but my spirit’s song 
Comes a thonght of quiet gladness, Is ever “Father! Ob! how long—how long?” 
But ’tis as the ocean’s breast 








APPRECIATION VERSUS CONGENIALITY. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE SCARBOROUGHS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY I-—— 5 DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Rosrg WALLACE was a new, out-of-town pupil 
at B—— Academy. She came to board at her 
uncle, Capt. Endicott’s. And, before she came, 
Laura Endicott described her eagerly amongst 
all her young friends, telling them what a splen- 
did girl her cousin Rosie was; how she was quite 
@ great poetess, now, at twenty; how she had 
had poetry published in the ‘‘Essex Banner,” in 
the ‘“‘Newburyport Herald,” and even in one of 
the New York papers; she forgot what one. The 
editor of the paper had praised her, and said 
something beautiful about her nom de plume, 
**Hessie Cassie Hefland.” 

“‘Congenial” and ‘‘congeniality” were great 
words with Rosie, Laura said. She never saw 
one who had so much to say about congeniality. 
She never liked anybody who wasn’t congenial— 
not if they had everything else to recommend 
them, but congeniality. 

Now ‘the Scarborough girls”—as the cousins 
Patience and Antoinette were often called—list- 
ened with the rest; only Patience diversified her 
attention by playing silently at bo-peep with a 
little girl who had large, shining tears in her 
eyes because her mamma stayed so long away. 

‘Patience Scarborough! do stop!” cried An- 
toinette, hurrying, on the way home, to come up 
with her cousin; catching impatiently at her 
shawl, as soon as by putting her arm out at its 
full length, she could reach it, “‘I wanted to ask 
you what you think of this Rosie Wallace.” 

“Oh, indeed, I don’t know. I hardly, as yet, 
think anything about her.” 

“I don’t see how you can help it. She must 
be a splendid girl. Writes poetry, you know. 
Hair curls all round her head, Laura says; and 
she says her teeth are beautiful. She says a 
great many have thought that she is the hand- 
somest girl in Boxford. I dare say she’s a proud 
thing, though. You know Laura said that she 
won’t have anything to do with one who isn’t 
congenial. I wonder if I shall be congenial?” 

Patience laughed in the contented, musical 
way peculiar to her, and was sure she could not 
tell. 


—_ mused as she walked, now and? 





then speaking a thought, or a wish, as she 
went. She wished she could write poetry, she 
said. But she did not believe she could; unless 
it was easier than prose; for her compositions 
half killed her. She supposed Rosie dressed 
elegantly, she said; she wished that she could 
have something new and splendid before Rosie 
came; but her father was so stingy! grew stingier 
every day he lived. _ 

Wasn’t her name real genteel? and her ficti- 
tious name, wasn’t that beautiful? 

Ah, she did wish she knew whether she would 
be congenial! She didn’t suppose she would 
be; for she hadn’t a bit of talent for anything; 
not for writing poetry, nor anything. Of course 
she wouldn’t be congenial. 

But she was. Here was egotism, a self-com- 
placent, strong-willed, most exacting sentimen- 
talist, as it were; sitting forever in her own 
place, to wait for devotees and devoirs; having 
none of the high, comprehensive, genial faculty 
of appreciation by which another’s gold should 
be seen to be equal to her own, however unlike 
in shape and finish. She said to all who came 
near her, “Be like me. Be exactly what I am. 
Love the same things, the same pursuits that I 
love. Let every other thing go, and come with 
me into the favorite paths; and we will walk 
closely, arm-in-arm, thought to thought; and no 
uncongenial thing, or person shall come near 
us.” 

Rosie and Antoinette heard her and came. 
Egotism saw them most constant and assiduous 
of all, in their adhesion; saw them coming to 
her, sitting at her feet, as if there were no other 
shrine, no other duty, or pleasure for them on 
earth, but coming, throwing off all other com- 
panions and friends, who would join them for 
love, or service, as they came; saw them repell- 
ing them all—Rosie, who had tact and delicacy, 
by going straight-forward, with lifted head, 
albeit with drooping lids, seeing no one, hearing 
no one but Antoinette—Antoinette, by averting 
her head and tossing it upon the sinewy cords, 
by curling her lip, by saying outright to the 
tenacious ones, to the mischievous, or the heavy 
ones, who, in spite of stiller demonstrations, 
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kept alongside—‘‘Go away now. Rose and I ; qualities? Would he love to sit with her, or to 
want to be alone. We've got something that we ; walk with her, on the moonlight nights that they 
want to say to each other.” N two, Rosie and Antoinette, liked so well? Had 

So they walked on alone, having sentiment ; she made sure, Rosie asked, with increasing 
ough of it, having of real, loving kindness, g solemnity in her tones, that he would love these 

little; gathering here and there a wild: things?” 
ai or a wild spireea, making remarks mean- 3 No, she hadn’t, Antoinette replied, an expres- 
while about their *‘passion” for flowers; picking $ sion of annoyance settling upon her features. 
berries from the bushes on the way-side, saying } She was afraid he wouldn’t care for such things. 
how “delicious” they were, how nice it was to 3 She was afraid he wouldn’t be congenial. But 
bave them growing beside one’s very path; but? she would find out. And if he wasn’t, nothing 
having no appreciation for the beauty, the high ¢ on — should tempt her to marry him, she 
immortal qualities in the human flowers they : said, her fervor kindling at every word. Not if 
erery day and hour put coldly aside, or for the N he begged and plead, on his knees before her; 
fruits of human goodness hanging disregarded 3 not if, marrying him, she never need put her 
by them, in the dark places and in the light, ; hands into water, except to wash them! not if 
wherever they moved. They said sometimes, 3 he would spread a buffalo robe over the path, 
or, at least, Rosie one day said, with the dew $ every time she got into a sleigh in the winter, 
of sentiment in her eyes, ‘‘I like God for giving 3 as she had heard that Esquire Haren, of H——, 
us fruit and flowers, don’t you?” did for his young wife! Not for all these 

Yes, Antoinette did, she said, speaking in in- § things; for, what would her life be to her, if 
different tones. She then asked, brightening as} she must spend day and night with a husband 
the spoke, that wasn’t congenial? Oh! 

“Guess who I saw standing in the piazza of } Rosie too said, ‘‘Oh!” adding that she hoped 
the Merrimac House, as I came along? Did 13 they would both be saved from that, whatever 
tell you?” Selse came. Give her poverty, she said, give her 

“No; but I can guess,” replied Rosie, smiling. } toil, with the man who was like her, a man in- 

“Who?” tellectual and with beautiful tastes, rather than 

“Esquire Paul.” all the wealth in the world and a man whom she 

“Oh, yes!” laughing and clinging to Rosie’s 3 could never understand, who could never under- 
arm, ‘What made you guess?” 3 stand her. Oh! there was no fate on earth she 

Rosie told her, still smiling, that she knew by ; could so ill bear. She would die, and would 
her looks. And then she asked Antoinette if he } want to, if she had such a husband. 

“was looking at her; if ke saw her.” ‘‘So would she,” Antoinette said; but she was 

“Oh, yes! that was what made her think so ; not a little provoked to see nice large house and 
much of it—his watching her, and looking after $ easy-going carriage all tumbling to pieces before 
her, until she was away on past the hotel. She¢her. Rosie comforted her, telling her that she 
a —- ae couldn’t help it, peep- : ™ ir e a — his tastes really were; 
ing sidewise through the fringe of her parasol, $ she had not yet tried him. 
to see how his dyin Pollowed a Ha! bat he!” 3 “True! that was true!” she said; inwardly 

And they had a lively time, Rosie smiling, 3 determined that she would manage to find out. 
Antoinette laughing, over it. $ She would call at his sister’s that very evening; 

Rosie asked Antoinette whether she would} for she had seen, of late, that he was in there 
accept him, if he offered himself to her. almost every evening, after tea, 

Ah, Antoinette, shaking her head, smiling $ 
broadly, didn’t know. She would be tempted $ 
, he was so rich; he had such a nice, large CHAPTER II. 
house; he kept such a beautiful, easy-going car- “Sez, Mrs. Vesey! see what a beautiful 
miage—she had rode in it once, she and the bouquet I have brought in for you! I cut all 
‘quire. (And her cousin Patience, she might $ but the dahlias in our own garden and yard. 
lave said, but, for some reason, did not.) It} We’ve got dahlias; but they are later than those. 
was the easiest, most elegant carriage in town, $ Mrs. Perkins gave me these. Ain’t they per- 
the said, 3 fectly beautiful?” 

“Yes; but was he one who would be a — “Perfectly; she was much obliged,” Mrs. 
genial companion to her?” Rosie asked. ‘Did : Vesey said, looking the bouquet over; finding 
he like books, flowers. nature? Had he a good 3 one acquaintance after another. 


share of romance to soften and cover his practical: Esquire Paul, meantime, sitting at a table 
Vou. XXXIIL.—17 
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where the newspapers were, turned his paper ; Antoinette’s arrangements; but, as she finishej 
over, as if hunting for a paragraph now and 3 speaking, she once more turned round, this ting 
then, without looking up, still turning his paper, } to laugh heartily at her brother. “He did say, 
making some remark to Antoinette, about the : ‘sweating,’”’ she continued, still laughing, her 
weather, or the evening. ¢ eyes still on her brother’s face. ‘That was his 
Antoinette waited awhile, watched awhile, {very word—‘sweating—sweating about.’ ff, 
then with nervous movements, such as picking : knows how to talk, if he don’t know anything 
nimbly the tassel of her mit and gathering up } about flowers, or nature, or scenery, don’t he, 
her mantilla, she said, § Anteinette ?”’ 
**Do you like flowers, Esquire Paul?” : Esquire Paui’s smile had been growing broader 
“1?” said he, starting a little, then running : and broader. Now he laughed; not a loud, but 
his eye over the page, showing that he was still 3 a good, hearty laugh, that shook his sides well, 
paragraph-hunting.” sand made his by no means handsome face, a 
“Yes; do you like flowers?” She watched ; glowing, genial sight to see. 
him closely, hardly breathing. Antoinette ‘tried to laugh; tried to get at the 
‘‘Well, I don’t know much about them. I: humor of the thing, if she could, if there was 
never pay any attention to them, when I see{any; so she told Rosie afterward; but she 
them growing. Or, that is, I pay them very } couldn’t find it. She was glad when the Belcher 
little attention. I don’t know one flower from $ gitls came in and began to talk about the pic- 
another.” $nic. She didn’t hear a word, hardly, that they 
“Oh, why did he say that?” thought Antoi- 3 said about it, though, she was so vexed to think 
nette. Her whole form was drooping with dis-} what a fool Esquire Paul was, with all his 
appointment. ‘You must think that they are : money. She knew he liked her, she said; for 
pretty, though?” she said, her eyes on the vase } she had heard of his saying that she was the 
that Mrs. Vesey was moving this Way and that, ; finest-looking girl at B . And he was always 
to find the middle of the mantle-piece. ‘‘ Don’t looking at her. She never watched him any- 
you?” ; where, at meeting, or anywhere, that she didn't 
He supposed they were, laughing a little,}see this. And then he had taken her to ride 
throwing his paper aside, then, in a moment, ’ with him—once. And—and—why, there were 
resuming it. He supposed they must be, said : a great many things to make her know that he 
all the women said so. ‘was thinking of her, and had been for a long 
Antoinette laughed, thinking that, after all, $ time. 
he might be only joking. Then, hardly daring “Yes,” Rosie kept saying, her eyes on Antoi- 
to look up, she asked if he wasn’t fond of nature. } nette’s face, signifying both by the monosyllable 
“Nature?” >and the slow, deep nod accompanying it, that 
“Yes,” coloring, looking down on the tassel } she heard. 
she was picking and pulling. ‘That is, I mean $ 
—I mean, that is, you like scenery ?” 3 CHAPTER III. 
“Oh, when it is good Ido. Although Inever ; THERE was a pic-nic at Beechwood, a fine 
mind much about it.” 3 grove just out of B——; and while Esquire Paul 
“No,” interposed his sister, bringing a colchis ; stood slipping a leaf back and forth through his 
into closer neighborhood with a forget-me-not, } fingers, watching with a smile that ever and 
showing that she, at least, had taste in flowers, { anon expanded into laughter, the swift gambols 
a love for them. ‘No, Antoinette, he don’t. of some wild young girls, Rosie Wallace came 
He don’t even know the meaning of the words : round sauntering, looking upward, looking down- 
‘scenery’ and ‘nature;’ you see he don’t. 1} ward, looking all ways but straight before, there 
love the sea. I long to see it in this hot weather, } by the tree, where Esquire Paul was standing, § 
so that I don’t know what todo. And I’ve tried, $ little apart from his sister and others. Rosie 
there’s no end to the teazing I’ve done, to get ; was a little startled, a little surprised—so it ll 
him to go with me. For Mr. Vesey can’t leave. ; peared—when she found herself close to him, 
But he won’t stir an inch!” turning round, look- § when he looked round, so that his quick glance 
ing with a good-natured smile at her brother, : met hers. 
although she gesticulated and spoke earnestly. : “Oh,” said she, with a pretty look of modesty, 
‘He wouldn’t go off there into one of those great § ‘is it you, Esquire Paul? I thought it ws 
hotels, he said, where one must sleep in a coop 3 uncle Endicott. A lovely day.” ne 
and go sweating about.” She had been working ; “A fine day, Miss Wallace,” speaking in bis 
upon her flowers again, altering some more of : brisk way, a way in strong contrast with her 
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lisping, affected drawl. Finding that she did § ality neither in your sense of identity of tastes, 
not go on, that she began to occupy herself with } nor in mine of harmony, don’t make up your 
picking the leaves off a fern at her side, he mind upon that, that you and happiness must 
sided, ‘Those girls are lively witches.” : part company outright; that you and a wretched 
“Yes. Childhood is the happiest time, don’t 3 creature with a haggard face, called ‘Domestic 
you think so, Esquire Paul?” : Misery,’ must fight out the rest of life elbow to 
#0h, no. Or, it was not with me, at any 3 elbow.” 
rite. [am as happy now, as I ever was. I used 3 He saw that Rosie closed her eyes upon his 
suffer as much because my mother wouldn’t 3 picture, shuddering. He spoke to her in gentler 
let me wade in the river and live in it like a fish, 3 tones therefore, saying, ‘‘For there, close by 
ss ever shall. There is simply a difference in $ you, standing with a contented bright face, is 
kind, not in degree. And, in fact, I don’t be- 3 Appreciation, best handmaid of domestic life. 
lieve I ever took quite so much comfort at play, ‘ If you put your hand into hers then, in your 
nyself, as I get now-a-days seeing others play— § strait, she will lead you quietly, showing you 
those girls, for instance”—laughing to see them $ that there is comfort left, if you will find it. If 
£0. ; you say to her that your husband is intolerable,” 
Perhaps he was constituted different from her { he was smiling now; but Rosie watched with 
inone respect, Rosie said. She suffered so much 3 thirsty looks te know what his words would be— 
if things weren’t congenial, and as she liked to : «‘that he is a good, industrious, patient man, but 
have them. She suffered more and more in that : humdrum in all his tastes, not knowing the differ- 
way. ence between a daisy and a sunflower, she will 
What would she do then, by-and-by, if she} tell you—speaking in better tones and words 
found herself married to one who turned out a } than any I can find, Miss Wallace—that a man is 
regular clod-hopper? Esquire Paul asked, laugh- 3 very noble, when he keeps his integrity here in 
ing. : this world, when he works patiently for his home, 
Why she would die! Rosie said. And tears } and is straight-forward and manly; that he may 
filled her eyes and checked her speech. : be very noble and good in God’s sight, if he even 
“Oh, all humbug!”’ said Esquire Paul, throw- $ misses it sometimes, and does what seems to you 
ing away the leaf he had been shifting back and $ imprudent and wrong; for there are many bad 
forth, in his fingers. Then, getting another leaf, : influences here, in this lower world, Miss Wal- 
he added, “T don’t mean that it isn’t of the first 3 lace, pulling mightily sometimes to draw us away 
importance that married persons should be able, 3 from what is good for us. Appreciation will 
by little study and effort, or great study anJ : make you understand—or she will try to, for 
effort as needs be, to harmonize. But, for every } she is strenuous here—that if your husband does 
Woman to require that her husband should be like § what seems to you wrong, what is wrong, there 
her in delicacy and prettiness of taste, and so on; : was some temptation, some inducement within 
for, every man to look for vigor and clearness > him, in his organization, or without him, in the 
like kis own, and identity of thought, this is the } besetting circumstances, sufficient to lead him 
nistake. This is the way so many married lives : into the action; that the Holiest sees this, keep- 
gotowreck. I must go and see what is going} ing His love and mercy for him all the same: 
m over Susy Stillingfleet’s way. I hope you : that you who are so often missing it, in your 
haven't misunderstood me, Miss Wallace?” has- 3 way, after your manner, may well keep your 
ening, and turning back a little after he had } love and be very patient, very hopeful, and very 
begun to move away. ‘Congeniality, this con-3 kind. Appreciation is of the mind, and so am I 
geniality that there is so much talk about these ; too, I confess, that a woman is but a poor egotist, 
ays, is excellent. But it needs appreciation, } a selfish, unhappy sort of creature, so long as 
wher all. Appreciation is better without conge- ; she sits watching and waiting to see all life con- 
uiality (or what is meant among you young form itself to her and her notions, falling into 
ladies for congeniality—identity of tastes) than ; distress so often as she is able to detect a lack 
Congeniality without appreciation. I hope you } of this conformity. But she’s a splendid crea- 
think the same?” Rosie was quite confused } ture the moment she rises to her feet, and turns 
about it, she said; but she must still think she ¢ herself to a clear understanding of life, of motive 
couldn’t get along without congeniality. ‘and action; to a sweet sympathy for all shades 
“But if it happens, Miss Wallace, that you ! and degrees of goodness, or of struggle to attain 
must get along without it, if you wake up in a $ goodness; in one word, to Appreciation.” 
wanth or a year, or in ten years after you are } When Rosie looked away to see where the 
married, to seo that your husband has congeni- ‘ kindling eyes, the kindling smile rested, ehe saw 
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Patience Scarborough standing with a face of {eyes on her face as she commented, observing 
light, talking with facetious, grey-headed, Mr. } that he did not keep his eyes on Patience at all, 
Mosely, and weaving garlands for the children, jas she commented; that, on the contrary, he 
out of the leaves and wild-flowers they were } 3 3 kept them bent low on the thumbs he was sedp. 
bringing. 3 lously twirling. Then, upon an outbreak of 
“Let’s go out Susy Stillingfleet’s way,” he} Antoinette’s obtrusive laughter, she tried him, 
said, after a silence. g asking him directly, ‘‘ Did he not think Patience 
Now Susy Stillingfleet’s way was Patience } in every way superior to Antoinette?” 
Scarborough’s way also. The old pine tree, its ; ‘*He could not judge,” he said, speaking with 
top laid waste by time, against which Susy $ 3 studied caution. Then, looking up into Antoi- 
leaned, was parent of the lowering sapling that } nette’s laughing, glowing face, he added, “An. 








gave its shade to Patience, to the grey-haired 
old man and the merry group of children. Susy 
was so near Patience, that when Mr. Page, Edi- 
tor Chase, Co-Editor Bullard, Judge Harvey, or 
Professor Davis said anything in politics, litera- 
ture, philosophy or theology, that she did not, 
could not, would net believe, she tossed a bit 
of bark off the trunk of the old tree, over to Pa- 
tience, to call her attention; and when Patience 
lifted, or turned round her bright face, she bent 
forward, still leaning against the tree, called out 
in a voice distinct and penetrating enough for 
the forum, at the same time, roundly modulated 
and mellow enough for the parlor, telling Pa- 
tience what a monstrous argument had just been 
used, asking her if she believed a word of it, 
averring that she herself did not. Whether Pa- 
tience believed, or doubted, or did not clearly 
understand, she expressed herself with grace so 
direct and child-like, and with sense so excellent, 
that the gentlemen were all charmed: to say 
nothing of Susy, who was always charmed, who 
always had been, as she told the gentlemen, with 
whatever Patience Scarborough said or did. 
When Esquire Paul and Rosie came up, she con- 
tinued her eulogiums, after the greetings were 
over, and managed that the others should con- 
tinue theirs. She appealed to Esquire Paul; for, 
as yet, she had never been able, with all her 





toinette is certainly a spirited, fine girl.” 
Susy sighed a little, stifled sigh; and with a 
certain degree of heart-ache answered, “Yes, 
yes, any one can see that Antoinette is a spirited 
girl.” 
Antoinette called him that moment, to tell him 


what ridiculous thing his sister, Mrs. Vesey, had 


been saying to Tom Belcher about him; about 
Esquire Paul, that was. He went with alacrity; 
and Susy, looking after him, drew a sigh that 
was not in the least stifled or curtailed. Mrs. 
Foster, seated at her right elbow, heard it; and, 
after watching her a moment with the friendly 
sort of interest that almost every lady felt for 
the homely, soberly dressed, but very talented, 
very friendly girl, she drew her attention by 
offering her fan. 

“Oh, no!” laughed Susy, with a little start 
putting aside the glittering, down-tipped beauty 
“Thank you; but you have no idea how 
ashamed I would be of myself, using a fan lik 
that.” 

Mrs. Foster. laughed, saying that, “Yes; of 
course, Susy’s fan, like her gowns and her bon 
nets, must be perfect in its drab-coloring, and all 
its quaker-like endowments.” 

‘Except neatness,” Susy said, laughing; bul 
with a little redness in her eyes, ‘I don’t believe 
that anybody else in this world tries so hard 4s 


appeals, to get one word expressive of his$I do to keep fan, gown and bonnet clear of all 


opinion of Patience, out of his head. Of Antoi-$ spots and disfigurements. 


But, somehow, and 


nette, whom Susy liked so little—but against : when I don’t know anything about it, perhaps, 
whom she was never heard by Esquire Paul or } the tarnish and the wrinkle come.” 


any one, to speak a word—he was always ready } 


“Used to, Susy, I don’t think they do now. 


to say, when he was asked what he thought of $ You did get yourself wretchedly out of tune 


her, ‘‘ Miss Antoinette? 
very fine. 


She’s a very fine girl; : 


y when you were—oh, until you were sixteen or 
She’s a very handsome girl.” So the seventeen years old.” 

story went about, that Esquire Paul, the rich old 3 
bachelor, was wonderfully smitten with Nette : 
Scarborough’s face; and would probably marry 
her. Susy Stillingfleet made no remarks, when $ 
the story came to her; but, the next time she} 


“Until I was twenty-two or three years old, 
Mrs. Foster.” 

‘How old are you now?” 

“«Twenty-five.” 

“You are?” 


Mrs. Foster looked thoughtfully 
found herself standing by Esquire Paul, she tried } Sover Esquire Paul’s way, looked thoughtfully 
him first with some praises of Patience, who was } back to Susy, and then said, putting her face 
talking on the other side of the room, of her } little nearer Susy’s, ‘I wish Esquire Paul would 


mind, her excellent understanding, keeping her ; marry you, I sometimes think that he will; for 
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there is no lady, married or single, that he talks , daily was teaching men the lesson they needed 
yith half so freely, or appears to like half so , daily to learn, that man may plant, and wait, 
yell.” : and hope, but that he can do nothing, is nothing, 
Susy did not say anything. She sat listening, ; without God’s blessing. 
yith her eyes on Esquire Paul. § This was some time before the pic-nic; was at 
«Would you marry him, if he were to pro-$ a party given by Mrs. Moses Scarborough; was 
pose?” pursued Mrs. Foster. S while yet Antoinette’s hope and liking ran high 
“He will ‘mover propose,” replied Susy, the : for Esquire Paul; while, as yet, she had applied 
redness oan Soyo ae rit naa 3 no tests to try his congeniality, to find it, alas! 
ne, in a way; this ieve; but not as he will ; utterly wanting. 
like the one he will take to his side and call wife. 3 — 
Did I even tell you, Mrs. Foster, of what two 3 CHAPTER IV. 
. s 
things 1am surer than of almost anything else 3 At the pic-nic Antoinette would have nothing 
in this world?” ' ; to do with Esquire Paul. This was what she 
“Qne is that you will never marry anybody, I : said within herself, slipping away out of every 
_ oe leon hema $ group he approached—that she ‘‘would have 
“Yes, One is, that nothing short of heaven’ nothing more to do with him!” When her 
could make me so happy, as being the beloved } mother saw what she was doing, when she came 
and thoroughly appreciated wife of a man like} up to her ear to tell her that ‘‘she acted like a 
Esquire Paul. The other is, that I am never to } fool that afternoon,” she said the same to her— 
know anything about this happiness, from tast- 3 that ‘‘she didn’t care what Esquire Paul thought. 
ing it. I believe, that if so good a man were to } For, for her part, she was done with him!” 
of himself, ture 3 ae oe ae he ‘‘Did she remember,” Maria asked, almost 
accepting. on’t think I would let him 3 hissing the passionate words in her ear, ‘‘that 
take a woman who could go little honor his choice, } he was the richest man in town? that there was 
or grace his life.”’ ' no other such honor for any girl in town, as it 
“That was queer!” Mrs. Foster told Susy, } would be to be his wife? Say, foolish girl?” 
when not a lady at A—— had so many real, good The girl said, ‘‘Umph!” shrugging her shoul- 
friends, among both men and women, as she} ders; and soon her mother, in keeping her eyes 
,? : {on her, saw her sitting apart from all the rest, 
“Yes, she knew,” Susy said. But, looking $ with the new dentist at B——, Mr. Harvey Chis- 
to see how Antoinette Scarborough glowed and ; holm, ‘from the South.” Mr. Chisholm was 
sparkled in her fresh, young life, her over-% feeding Antoinette with almonds and raisins. 
powering ep and her elaborately beautiful : They talked and laughed in a steady stream, as 
attire; how Esquire Paul’s eyes were on every } they ate their dear confections, and threw the 
movement; how his smile was awakened by $ shells and stems all about them. 
every mirthful sally. She knew that poor and § “Oh, ho!” laughed Mr. Chisholm, hitting a 
i as Antoinette’s life really was, vicious $ tree with a handful of shells. ‘As if there were 
and self-tormenting as were her passions, she } nobody else in the world who is rich!” 
was more likely than any other to be the one? ‘*Are you?” asked Antoinette, with eager 
chosen to preside in his beautiful rooms, at his g looks on his face. ‘‘I hope you are. I would 
a ed “s sit ma him in his easy- g like to tell mother that Esquire Paul isn’t the 
going carriage, to be upon his arm at all places’ only rich man. She don’t know it now. She 
of high fashion and privilege. Mrs. Foster also $ thinks he is.” They both laughed; and then 
po tay ro eins tae a as she sat ; Antoinette looked in his face again, waiting tor 
watching Esquire Paul and Antoinette. } his answer. 
She came out of her reverie, at length, drawing “Rich?” said he, starting briskly to his feet, 
en audible sigh, saying, with all her being } briskly settling his pants upon their dainty 
ca, toward poor, homely Susy, ‘Well, 3 straps. ‘My governor, as the English bucks 
“usy, it is one thing to be distinctly worthy the $ say, has tin enough to pave all Main street. 
best man in the world and not get him, and : I’m his only boy.” He was seating himself, 
another to get the best man in the world and be N still working upon his pants. ‘Only one girl, 
ne unworthy. We both know which is}Caty. I’ve told you about her. She is married 
Pe 3 to a large planter.” 
nanan answered, “Yes,” with friendly eyes. Mr. Chisholm offered himself to Antoinette, 
a a they talked, with serious faces, of the} in marringe, there, that day, as they sat eating, 
ath that daily was becoming so severe, that 3 and scattering their shells about. And Antoi- 
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nette accepted. She told him she knew she; When Antoinette hurried after Rosie, gs they 
could marry him; in the first place, because she é were preparing to leave the grounds, to mal, 
would marry the one that pleased her. And, : : > her guess what had happened between her and_ 
another thing, she thought her mother would } oh, and Mr. Chisholm, Rosie guessed, but lookej 
make up her mind to like it, when she found out troubled; and asked Antoinette if she was sup 
how rich his father was. As for Rosie, she knew $ : he was a good man; if she knew enough aboy 
(and she said this full of laughter) what Rosie’s $ him to be sure of that. 
first inquiry would be, when she told her. Rosie 3 3 Antoinette, vexed to hear her talking in 
would look up in her solemn way, she said, and $ 3 $ grave a manner, to see her going over straigh 
ask her in her solemn voice, if he was congenial ; ; to the grounds of goodness, simple goodness, 
if his tastes were congenial to her. 3 when she was prepared to meet her only on tha 
‘And guess what I shall say!” laughed An- ; of congeniality, said, with one of her grosses 
toinette. $ shrugs, ‘‘Umph! all I know is that we are co- 
‘*You’ll say that they are; that I can eat con- : genial. He likes exactly the same things tha] 
fections as long as you can.” N do—pleasant walks, bouquets, (you should hare 
“Ha, yes! then how concerned she’ll look!” $ seen the bouquet he made up in our yard to-day 
When Mr. Chisholm, with looks and voice a little ; for the pic-nic! Perhaps you did notice it. |: 
constrained, asked Antoinette how it was likely } was the handsomest on the middle table! No! 
to be with her father; whether he was likely to 3 3 you ought. Not one gentleman in five hundred 
approve what they were doing, she answered, } ‘could make up a bouquet like that, even if he 
shrugging her shoulders, that he wouldn’t say ; would have the gentleness and delicacy to try.) 
anything; that he never did, late years, when he } } He likes poetry and stories; reads poetry beau- 
found that she and her mother had ‘made up} S tifully, especially love-poetry. His voice is full 
their minds;” that all he ever did, was to hold $ of feeling when he reads this. He likes confec- 
his head down and look, why, as if he were : tions too,” trying to laugh, ‘‘and buys papers 
sorry, when anything was going on that he : and papers of them. I like him for that. And 
didn’t like. ‘ I ain’t ashamed to say it to anybody, if they put 
Mr. Chisholm breathed easier, and asked her $ on ever so old-maidish a face about it.” She 
whether her choice would be to board or keep 3 concluded with an ugly flash in her eyes, with a 
house. 3 ugly toss of her head. And, as Rosie saw them, 
**Oh, to board! that would be so nice!”’ $ she seemed to see also the bright, exalted mar 
So Mr. Chisholm thought. ‘Would she like ; ried life and love to which her late conversation 
to board at her father’s or at the hotel?” with Esquire Paul had opened glimpses, vanish- 
Antoinette hardly knew, until she remem-$ ing out of her friend’s path forever. She sav 
bered that when Judge Harvey’s only daughter, ; herself implicated i the rashness, the blind 
Bella, married a gentleman from the South, they 3 egotism; and felt # sense of her utter folly, of 
boarded at the judge’s always, when at the $ the great wrong she had done the life of another, 
North, and everybody seemed to think it a very : it might be of many others, settling heavily like 
genteel thing. Besides, she knew instinctively } lead upon her heart. 
that however rich her lover’s “‘governor” might $ She hurried to her chamber as soon as sit 
be, her lover himself had no lavish abundance 3 3 * reached home, and wrote to Antoinette all that 
of the means of living; so she thought it would } % she felt and deprecated. Tears blotted the pest 
be ‘‘nice’” to get their board and all her clothing $ ; When Antoinette saw them, after she had read 
and so on out of her father at present, until the} the note through—standing before her glas 
rich, aristocratic, mighty old gentleman ‘took it N where she was when little Kate Endicott came 
into his head” to shower down some of his ‘‘tin”’ ; running up with it, she said, ‘‘ Fool!” (It was 
upon their heads and laps. She delighted to% her mother’s word when angry. The daughter 
look forward and fancy him doing this, when A had learned it of the mother.) She tore the note 
she went to him; when her husband said to his ? g in twenty pieces. Then, seeing her lover tum 
father, ‘‘Behold, my father, the daughter 13 up to the gate, she made haste to smooth her 
bring to you;” when the old gentleman (she $ S features, a task not easy this evening to ‘ achieve, 
fancied him sitting on a sort of throne) should since each recurring thought of Rosie's note 
look down on her, with eyes that softened every 3 brought fresh anger to ruffle them. 
moment secing her beauty, and should say to; 
her, ‘‘Rise, daughter. Take this ring of dia- CHAPTER V. 
monds and gold. Wear it as an earnest of what Antornetre and Mr. Chisholm had been mi 
I will do for you, and for my son, for your sake.” S ried six months, when the following conversation 
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between them. They were intheircham-; Zhe Wife.—But it’s all the same. And poor 
per; the wife crouched on a divan in the corner $ father looks so broken! I long to go. What 
of the room, the husband sitting at a window, § does he 
sraping his finger-nails, his chair tipped back, The Husband.—He says his business is bad. 
his feet crossed on the table before him. The fact is, (throwing down the letter and start- 

The Wife.—You’re just as different from what } ing to his feet,) there isn’t but one so poor in 
[ thought you were when we were married, as § the United States, as my father is, and that’s his 
black is from white. son, myself. 

The Husband.—You are just as different from The Wife-—Oh, Harvey! You said he was a 
what I expected to find you. $ great planter. 

The Wife.—You make me different. You don’t : The Husband.—And so he is. He’s dropsical 
speak to me as you used to. Your voice isn’t} and weighs two hundred. But his land—he 
like the same voice, when you speak to me. $ hasn’t much left—is sandy and a desert, so that 

The Husband.—No more is yours when you they’re ready to starve. The house is an old 
speak to me. tumble-down concern, was when I came away, 

The Wife.—But you don’t care if it isn’t. The five years ago; not a room in it that the rain 
way that you speak of it now, scraping away at g didn’t make its way into like a flood, whenever 
your nails, (when you know how nervous it it tried. 
makes me,) and with your eyebrows lifted up in$ The Wife.—(Crouching lower and lower. )—We 
that manner, shows that the change in me, if ; can’t go then. We must stay where we are. And, 
you see any, don’t grieve you, as the change in ; Harvey, we must try to get along better; for, all 
you does me. You used to love dearly to walk $ together, we are killing father. I will govern 
with me. Now, when I think of those old times § my temper; you will—what will you do? 
and ask you to walk, to see if it will not seem$ The Husband.—I don’t know. What would 
as it used to, you say that you don’t want to go; g you have me do? 
you call it a great bore, walking; but you go out 3 The Wife.—All I can think of now, is, that I 
ins little while, and then, if I watch, I see you 3 want you to try and—respect me more; as soon 
and Ned Hodsden starting off together, with as I show you, that is, that I am trying to make 
your walking-sticks and cigars. I’ve cried more ; myself better. You will try?—for father’s sake. 
than once when I saw you go. ‘I want it more for his sake, than for anything 

The Husband —That’s foolish. You spoil your’ else. I don’t deserve much; but he does. You 
health and spirits in that way. And of course I : will try to think better of me, when you see me 
shall stir sometimes! 3 doing all I can? 

The Wife—But don’t speak in that bitter,; he Husband.—I suspect, chit, that, when I 
bitter way! ‘see that, I shall think better of you without 

The Husband.—Well, well, leave off talking} trying. I’m reckless enough; but I sometimes 
about it. A few more sobs like that and you’ll 3 think, lately, that it is because I have always 
be off in hysterics again. And I tell you, An-} been under one shabby influence or another. 
toinette, I shan’t stand more than one more scene $ For, when I am alone with your father, I find 
like that we had the other day. It is your own} that his goodness takes hold of me. 
fault, any day, if you work yourself up into such ; 

& pitch; and I shan’t bear any more such re- 3 

proaches from your mother as those were. Not $ CHAPTER VI. 

any more. As to moonlight rambles, bouquet: } Tue next morning, Antoinette sang—albeit 
giving and reading love-poetry together as we ; with unsteady voice—as she worked. When her 
used to, you are foolish to expect it. We're out $ work was done, she went to her chamber to write 
¢ the way of that, as most couples are by the : to Rosie, now Mrs. James Holmes, of Boxford, 
fime they've been married six months. Espe- to ask her to send her a good, long letter, telling 
sr Sher just what she meant when she said, in one 

The Wife.—Especially what, Harvey? Sof her late letters to Patience, that her own ap- 

The Husband.—Oh, no matter what. Here’s : preciation of her husband’s manly, excellent 
* letter from the old man—my governor, you : qualities, his appreciation of her endeavors to 
know, (dragging a crumpled envelope out of his ° do right, to make him happy, made their home 
Pocket. ) ‘one of the brightest on earth. Had she done 

The Wife.—Will he let us go? I long so for : depending on congeniality then, for her enjoy- 
achange! Mother gets 80 angry “ment of married life? Antoinette asked. When 

The Husband.—Not with you, though; 8|»—— : she spoke of appreciation, did she mean—what 
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did she mean? Would she forget her (Antoi- ¢ 
nette’s) old, ungenerous conduct toward her, and $ 
try to help her out of the mist in which she 
found herself. Did she think now that conge- 
niality was worth much between husband and 
wife? that it was to be depended upon for happi- 
ness? 

‘*Let me tell you my story, dear,” wrote Rosie. 
‘*My husband, good man, offered himself to me 
before I went to B——. I liked him exceed- 
ingly; but my head was full of high, foolish 
notions of beauty, grace, of education and tastes 
like my own, and I refused him. Oh, I remem- 
ber I told you all about this. You thought I 
was ‘a real heroine.’ Your very words, dear: 
and my thought was the same; although I find 
that I blush now as I write it. As I have reason 
to. I have reason to be ashamed that I was ever 
so*foolish. I fear that, as young men are said to 
have their time for ‘sowing their wild oats,’ so 
young women have theirs of crude, romantic 
notions, when they are in great danger of ruin- 
ing their lives by unwise marriages, or entangle- 
ments which go on and end in marriage. 1 am 
faint and afraid when I think what it would be 
to have daughters exposed to all the errors and 
dangers of that time. If I ever do have them, 


God give me His highest, best wisdom to under- 
stand and direct them; to instill into their minds 
true ideas of what constitutes the real beauty 


and dignity of life. I am thankful to have a 
husband who can sustain me with his calm 
strength and judgment in this and all my duties. 
I have no words, dear, to make you understand 
what my husband is to me; how beautiful, how 
dear my life is because shared with him. He 
hasn’t one beautiful feature, but his expression 
is all that the heart of woman could wish. His 
voice is particularly nasal and twangy, unless 
one loves him, and knows how he never speaks 
but to utter words of kindness, justice and truth. $ 
Truth—this is so blessed a thing, dear, to know : 
when you listen to your husband’s voice, that } 
every word he speaks, or ever will speak, is the 3 
living truth! My husband has neither a hand- $ 
some form, nor pretty hands. (Think, dear, how ; 
foolish we used to be over pretty hands! I blush § 





workman or this tenant, to that workman or 
would-be workman or tenant, I pity him some. 
times that his steps must be so incessant, hig 
cares so numerous; but I love him a thousand 
times more, that he is willing and glad to do sp 
much for me and for our home; that his kind. 
ness and consideration toward me never, for one 
moment, fail. I say to myself, looking through 
my grateful tears, to keep my eyes on him, that 
my cup of blessedness is full, and that God is 
good. 

‘“*He does not read with me, dear, the books 
that I read. His table, on the contrary, is filled 
with his political and news papers, and scientific 
journals and reports. On these his eyes fall 
These he takes into his hands with looks of com- 
fort. They are for him, he is for them. He 
brings home for me, when he goes to Boston, 
some volume, or volumes of the sermons, bio- 
graphy, fiction or poetry, he has seen favorably 
noticed, or has heard me speak of with pleased 
anticipation. He looks happy when he puts 
them into my hands; but this is all the interest 
he has in them. Only, now and then, very 
often, indeed, of an evening, or a Sabbath day, 
I read some good or beautiful things aloud to 
him, and I can see that he loves them. But he 
does not, on account of this pleasure, leave his 
own wide, rich field of culture, where the corn 
and the grain are planted and do ripen, and 
come over to sit in my beautiful garden. Nor 
should he, if by turning my hand, I could bring 
him. He is noblest, manliest there on his owa 
ground. This I feel. This is my ‘appreciation’ 
of him. Nor would he bring me over to him 
He likes it best, seeing me contentedly sitting 
or wandering amidst the beauties his own gener- 
ous hand has provided for me. And this is his 
appreciation of the tastes and pursuits so widely 
different from his own. 

«You must come and see us, dear; and then 
you will understand just what reason I have for 
being the grateful, affectionate wife that I am. 

“I hope you are happy. If you are not, now, 
I hope you will come round to happiness by the 
path right for you, under your own circum- 
stances of lifé: Love all the good you can find 


and I am glad I do, thinking of it.) He has : Set it up where your eye will often fall on it, 
worked too hard for this, bless him, laying a : seeing how precious it is. Have patichce with 
foundation for the prosperity on which he, and 3 all the evil, knowing that it comes legitimately 
I, by his great love in choosing me, so securely out of some unfortunate conditions of training, 
rest. He works now, although not so hard, jor want of training, of health, or temperament. 
with his hands; but he has a great deal of ab-$ 3 Be patient. Do what is right and noble yourself, 
sorbing care, with so many work-people, so ° * always; and thus, by slow degrees, shall you see 
much machinery. And when I look out of my $ S good coming to take the place of the fading evil. 
windows and see how busy his steps are, going § ’ Have you read ‘The Earnest Maa,’ ‘The 
from this building to that building, from this } House by the Sea,’ the last ‘Westminster,’ the 
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jst ‘Examiner?’ I have them all; will send ; for the supper table, as they talked. Within, in 
any or all of them over to you if you would like : the large, cool dining-room, the Irish girl, troll- 
to see them. Beyond this, I will keep you in} ing her “Irish Molly, oh,” nimbly slipped the 
my heart, with ten times the old affection. t snow- -white dishes upon the snow-white table- 
Think of me often; love me, and believe me, $ cover. To the sitting-room, where ‘‘ grandma,” 
ever yours.” sas Maria was called, sat beside baby, diligently 
aaa pea her seam, grandpa came, making his 
CHAPTER VII. ; way directly round where he could look down 

«] nave been vexed to-day, Harvey, with that } and see how it was with baby. When he saw 
poor, old, blundering washerwoman. I see that, that it was well, that she was perfectly beautiful 
as long as I am here in this world, my temper is ; in her quiet slumber, he looked up to see how it 
tobea trouble to you and to myself; the greatest { was with his wife. She met his inquiring look, 
to myself, because you have learned to bear it so and said, breaking a new thread from her spool, 
beautifully ; because to me it is such a grief, that, ; 3 “They're in the garden, after currants.” 
try as I will to govern it, I must yet sometimes § : “Yes, I was thinking that you look sober,” 
fail. But I hope that you will have patience 3 out of his old habit, taking a paper into his hand 
with me.” } before seating himself; but, out of his new habit, 

“J! what am I that I should not have patience 3 holding it open in his hands without reading; 
with you? especially as I can see how hard you § $ keeping his eyes on baby instead of reading. 
try.” “*T feel sober,” replied Maria; ‘‘for I’ve been 

“You are very kind. When our baby was $ thinking that this little creature came into this 
born, I held the innocent little creature close to } World to do us all good. You didn’t need her to 
my heart, and said that she should be between } ; }make you better; but to make your home hap- 
me and all sin. Especially between me and all i pier, you certainly did. I needed her, for just 
anger. I thought most of this; for I don’t think} What she has, as I hope, done—to make me 
now that I miss it very far in any way, except ; @ more prudent, reasonable, better-tempered 
in getting vexed and out of patience so easily.” ’ woman. I was a miserable creature, six months 

“No; you are a prudent, careful wife. We } go.” 
are really laying up money.” ‘‘No, Maria, not so bad as that.” 

“This is because you work so hard. Do you: ‘Yes; just as bad as that. I will say it; for 
see how proud father is of you? He is proud of $ it is strange if I can’t bear to confess what I 
you because you show such business capacity; N could, so short time ago, bear todo. Rosie did 
mother, because, as she says, people all over ; me good, when she came to see us. She looked 
town are beginning to call you doctor—Dr. Chis- 3 ’ me calmly and with feeling, in the face, talking 
holm, and because you ‘grow so dignified.’ All N S to me straight out of her heart, showing me what 
Tam afraid of, is, that you will go on in business $ <I was; putting new life into me by showing me 
capacity and dignity, until I shall feel that I am § ‘ what I could be. She’s a woman worth having, 
no longer worthy to be called your wife. Unless $ here in this world, where there is so much that 
I can, in some way, get over this fault. And I Sis wrong in so many lives. She has saved An- 
sometimes think I never shall get over it while I S toinette. Ishall never for get that I had nothing 
live. But I tell you, Harvey, one thing is cer- $ N Sto do with it; that very foolish, wicked temper 
tain; it will be over some day. I shall lie very ; was every day making things worse, when she 
still, very peaceful in my coffin, one of these ; came to us like an angel of peace. Then this 
days, one of these years, and then it will be over, ; 3 baby came”—baby was trying hard to wake 
if it never is, with all my trying, in this life. < now—“Ah, see, grandpa; there it is! now she 
No, please let me say that I want you to think $ : o- her eyes open. Bless her!” 
of this, when you see me vexed and unreason- } 
able. Think that I long to govern myself; but } 
that my mother’s hot blood in my veins makes 3 CHAPTER VIII. 
it, oh, so hard! Thinking of this, I know you$ “Hx, Patience? he don’t care any more for 
can the more easily love me, in spite of all.” : a than if they were bunches of herbs dry- 

“No, Antoinette, my good, true wife. Again, $ ing.” Mrs. Vesey said this one day when she 
Task, who am I that I must look forward to this 3 ran in to see Patience, now Mrs. Paul. Mrs. 
Ereat sorrow, before I gan learn to bear your 3 § Vesey was at her old beloved work, abusing her 
little constitutional faults, and know how dear $ brother. 
7U are to me in spite of them?” “Oh, you don’t know, Margaret,” remon- 

They were in the garden, picking ripe currants * strated Patience. ‘When he sees a forget-me- 
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not, or any of the delicate sky-blue flowers in 
the garden, he stops to look at it; and sometimes, 
as he starts to go on, says, ‘That’s a pretty 
flower.’ And I think I like it better in him, a 
man, than I should if he had a great deal to say 
about them.” 

«But, if you take ever so much pains to make 
up @ vase, he don’t know that there’s one in the 
room. He didn’t see that’—pointing with her 
parasol at a large, beautiful bouquet upon the 
table—“‘when he was in; I’ll bet you ever so 
much.” 

“*Good! he did! He kept his eyes on it a long 
time, looking up from his reading; and when he 
began to read again, I knew he felt that the 
silent, unobtrusive flowers were a pleasure to 
him.” 

“Oh, you give him the credit of possessing 
every grace and goodness under heaven. I dare 
say you think he is beautiful.” 

‘*Most certainly Ido! Don’t you?” 

“No, indeed. What will you do with his 
crooked nose?” 

“It isn’t very crooked. Not a bit too crooked 
to be suitable. If it is ever so crooked, it has 
delicacy and dignity; it is a Roman nose, the 
handsomest of all noses.” 


“You think so, pet, because you are in love 


with him; more in love, I do believe, than you 
were the day you were married.” 

“Ten times more,” blushing and laughing 
through rising tears, ‘‘I didn’t know half his 
goodness then. I knew nothing about the loye 
} I would one day feel for him, because then I was 
more than half-afraid of him.” 

‘‘Here he comes!” interrupted Mrs. Vesey, 
running to the door to meet her brother. “/’p 
going to tell him. Guess, Henry Paul, what pet 
says. She thinks you are handsome; she thinks 
you are an angel of goodness. She has just con- 
fessed that she loves you better than she did the 
day you and she were married.” 

Esquire Paul smiled to see how charmingly 
his wife blushed; then laughed; then, neither 
blushing, nor laughing, but in a glow of love 
and pride, let her small, soft hand lie in his 
hand, and kept her lovely eyes on his face. 

‘*T passed Susy Stillingfleet, at Mrs. Foster's 
gate, as I came, pet,” said Esquire Paul, as his 
sister left their door-steps. ‘She looks pale. 
She promised to come here to stay with you to 
tea.”’ 

“That’s good. Iam glad. I love Susy better 
and better.” 

‘Yes; one must respect her more and more!” 
was the answer. 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Fritz high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brothor mine. 
Fill high, fill high, there’s wine to spare, 
To-morrow’s night we shall not need it. 
Swell high, swell high the festal strain, 
To-morrow night we shall not heed it. 
Ha! more yet, more, a fragrant dew 
The goblet from our lips shall kiss; 
Death, may’st thou have to-morrow night, 
As gay a feast as we have this. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 


Fill high, fill high the ruby flood, 

No fear shall clog our blood’s free course. 
Fill high, nor thou our deadened car 

Shall hear the tramp of Death’s pale-horse, 
Oh! Death they say’s a jolly knave, 

With hands so lean, and brow so yellow, 
Ma! Death, you'll have a goodly lot, 

A bold recruit each stout, brave fellow. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 


We'll drink tho life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 
Our bivouac fires are burning low, 
The yew’s dead branch should speed their burning; 
As tho red embers flash and die 
Our fiery hearts to dust are turning. 
Fill high, shake hands, good comrades all, 
A fiercer grasp awaits the morrow; 
It falls, who'll grudge one stalworth tear, 
Brave hearts are women in their sorrow. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledge our wives, oh! brother mine. 


There’s lovely eyes for us are dim, 
To-morrow night they shall be dimmer; 
Fill quick, the morn upon us breaks, 
The last eve star doth faintly glimmer. 
Wives, sweethearts, all, one hearty pledge, 
The vine’s best blood we have been draining; 
We'll pay it back, ho! sound the drums, 
Night’s dim life and Onr own is waning. 
Fill high, fill high, with the blood red wine, 
We'll drink the life of the generous vine, 
And pledgo our wives, oh: brother mine, 
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ONE DAY’S SHOPKEEPING. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Cousin Harry is as handsome a fellow as the ; fellow myself, though some straight-laced people 
most fastidious among my lady readers would : might think it vanity in me to mention it, but 
wish to see, and that is saying a great deal for § all the girls say so, and it is generally conceded 
cousin Harry, when one takes into consideration that they are competent judges. 
the recherche taste of the nineteenth century. : By way of enhancing my personal attractions, 

Harry is a country shopkeeper—a grocery {I added to my dress a pair of wrought wrist- 
dealer, I mean; that is, he sells pork, beef, fish, g bands. (don’t laugh, unfeeling reader; they were 
oil, molasses, and such articles, upon one side $ embroidered and presented to me by a lady 
of the store, and calicoes, de laines, sheetings, ; friend,) and giving a parting twist to my mous- 


muslins, and a very few silks, upon the other 
side. 

Harry’s custom was very extensive—a hand- $ 
some young man in a dry-goods store is, in him- 
self, a sort of a sign; and a good-looking clerk 
is worth a hundred dollars a year more than an 
ugly one. It is a lamentable fact, and I am 
sorry to record it; but it is so. 

Last summer, I was up at uncle John’s a-visit- 
ing. Harry and my cousin Jennie were the chief 
attractions at uncle John’s; but the fine straw- 
berries and raspberries, with which the kitchen 
garden abounded, were not usually despised by 
me. 

One morning, Harry received an urgent sum- 
mons to attend the county court in a neighboring 
town, as a witness in an important case. He 
was obliged to go off in a hurry, and having 
no time to look up a substitute in his store, he 
appointed me to the dignity. 

“You can’t fail of doing right, Charley,” said 
he, patronizingly; ‘‘the goods are all marked in 
plain figures—that is, the dry-goods; and then 
molasses sells for fifty cents per gallon—sugar ; 
ten to fourteen cents; butter is worth one shill- $ 
ing, store pay; and mind you, Charley, eggs are $ 
twenty cents a dozen, but don’t take any unless § 
they'll sink readily in cold water—they may be $ 
rotten, you know; and the butter, too, don’t take : 
any without putting in a fork into each ball to ; 
try it—it might be rancid; and above and over ; 
all, my boy, be polite to the pretty girls! Good- : 3 
bye”—and Henry put the big brass key of the} N 
store (my insignia of authority) into my hand, ; 
and leaped into the cab which was to take him ° $ 
to the depot. 

I felt somewhat dignified—as it were promoted $ $ 
from the rank of a private to that of a captain— 3 


and I went up to my room, at uncle John’s, for 


& survey of my toilet. 





I’m rather a good-looking $ 


3 tache, I sallied out. 


The morning was fresh and fair—no grim 
clouds cast their boding shadows over the 
earth—and all promised fair for my success. I 
arranged myself behind the counter and waited 
for customers, 

Customer No. 1 entered. She was a middle- 
aged woman, to buy de bege for her ‘‘darter’s 
gownd.” 

I was all alacrity to fulfil her commands. I 
piled the counters with what I supposed to be 
de bege, a sort of thin, glossy, rattling stuff; 
and with all my eloquence I expatiated on its 
wonderful merits. 

«“There’s silk in it, ain’t there?” queried the 
old lady, putting on her spectacles for a closer 
examination, ‘‘Miss Moss, our dressmaker, said 
so!” 

“Silk! to be sure there is!” said I, imme- 
diately taking my cue, (it doesn’t do to contra- 
dict a lady,) ‘‘silk! why it’s all silk, the real, 
fine Italian boiled silk—sewing silk, marm, im- 
ported expressly for your daughter’s wear! It'll 
last an age!” 

‘Well, she’ll want it wear a pretty good spell, 
I reckon; a body can’t afford to buy a gownd 
every day, you know!” 

“Of course not, marm; of course not! But 
this will look sweetly on your pretty daughter, 
no doubt she’s pretty—resembles her mother, I 
dare say!’ I had heard it said that a little judi- 
cious flattery never comes amiss with the ladies. 

‘*Law bless your heart, sir, Sally ain’t nowise 
handsome! she ain’t nigh as good-looking as I 
was in my young days! her nose is too crooked, 
* and her hair’s red! but then Sam Jackson thinks 
: she’s ser ramntnnt That’s what he says, any 
way.’ 

“‘No doubt, marm, but Mr. Jackson is a man of 


taste—probably a connection of Andrew Jackson, 
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the patriot and president! How many yards; After a few moments’ consideration, I procured 
would you like?” and I flourished the yard-stick ; a fork and pierced each and all of the eggs sepa- 
with a professional air, which would have done ; rately—and the result was astonishing! out of 


credit to cousin Harry himself. 

“Qh, stop a minnif; I ain’t decided about it § 
yet. What’s the price?” 

Very true; there must be a price, I supposed, 
but I had forgotten such a contingency. How- 
ever, there would be no difficulty about that, for 
Harry had said the goods were all marked in 
plain figures, so I turned complacently to the 
card attached to the cloth. 

+ ¥. 6. x2.” 3 

Very explicit. Like the Hebrew Bible to me, 
but I took a moment to consider. I'd put it low 
enough, I thought, to induce her to trade; and 
it wouldn’t do to appear as if I didn’t understand 
my business. I might lose caste with the old lady. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘though it’s a great sacrifice 
—really giving it away—lI’ll let you have it for 
one shilling per yard! Dirt cheap, but as it is 
for your pretty daughter, I’ll put it down below 
cost! I wouldn’t do it,” said I, leaning down 3; 


over the counter close to the old lady’s green $ 
calash—‘“‘I wouldn’t do it for another person in 
the world!” 

My answer seemed to please the old lady. She : 





turned the fabric over and over, felt of it upon 3 
both sides, tried the strength of its texture with $ 
her thumb and finger, and at last gave the order. 3 
“Eight yards and a half, good measure! and § 
silk to’sew it up with.” 
I cut off the desired quantity, folded six skeins : 


‘two dozen, six were positively in a state of de. 
composition; thirteen were occupied by remark- 
ably well-grown juveniles of the fowl race; and 
the remaining five were smelling decidedly old, 

The butter wouldn’t sink in the water—do al] 
I could, pop it would come up to the surface 
again; and I was obliged, though reluctantly, 
to decide that it wouldn’t do to take either the 
butter or the eggs. So I returned to the front 
part of the store again, bearing the pail of muii- 
lated eggs in one hand, and the butter in the 
other. 

*T am sorry—ahem! that is, I regret that the 
eggs are too—too old for our purpose; and the 
butter—we don’t take butter now!” 

You should have seen the pretty young ladies’ 
faces blaze up! The one with the eggs muttered 
something about ‘City greenhorn!” and the 
butter-girl exclaimed aloud, 

‘*What better could have been expected from 
such a gosling?”’ 

I was fain to conciliate them by the gift of 
three sticks of candy apiece, and telling them I 
broke the eggs by accident. 

After the girls, came a hard-looking old gen- 
tleman in quest of pork. 

He wanted the ‘home-made, native pork— 
none of yer Western hog cholera stuff!” 

I made a tour of the suspicious-looking bar- 
rels in the cellar—gazed apprehensively at my 


of sewing-silk inside it; the lady paid for it in } wrought wristbands—found a barrel which smelt 
odd ninepences and sixpences, and I bowed her $ of pickle; and procuring a pair of long-handled 
Ss 
out of the store. : pincers from the coal-bin, 1 made a plunge into 
Enter customer No. 2. A seedy-looking man, $ the cask with them. Nothing whatever came up 
in a grey blouse, to get two cents’ worth of black } to reward my efforts; and I was making prepa- 
s 
snuff. 3 rations for a second dive, when down came my 
I searched around awhile among the myste-$ hard-looking friend to see how I was getting on. 
rious boxes and barrels, and at nena st 7 Put a hands riaagrentdiress 4 vant 
? N ’ f 
the strong-smelling article. Wrapped up a couple } dandy! What are ye afraid of, 1 wonder? In 
of ounces; delivered it to my customer, and re- } with yer hands!” My friend was a little out of 
ceived in return two coppers, which Noah might $ patience with me. 
have coined in the Ark while waiting for dry } I couldn’t bear the appellation of dandy, so! 
weather. } plunged my hands and arms into the pickle, and 
Customers No. 8, were two pretty, red-cheeked } brought up a whole layer of pork. 
girls—one with butter to sell, the other with a; Instinctively I looked at my wristbands. 
pail of eggs, destined for the same purpose as , Lucky that Isabel Richborn wasn’t there to look 
the butter. I remembered Harry’s injunction { also! I tore them off and flung them into the 
about the eggs, butter, cold water, and fork- : furnace, glad to escape a second sight of their 
pricking; but for the life of me, I couldn’t recol- : fair (?) proportions. ; 
lect which test was to be applied to the butter,} ‘Served ye right!” said my hard-looking 
or which to the eggs. Iowever, I wanted to $ friend, with evident satisfaction, ‘‘a man has no 
oblige the pretty girls, so I took both butter and } business with such flumma-diddles— particularly 
eggs into the back store, determined to do some- ; if he goes pork-fishing!” k 
thing with them. 3 I seized the pork and held it ready for delivery. 
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«You'll have to trust me, I hain’t got the 
money to spare, jest now!” said he, taking the 
purehase and making off. 

“Stop, sir! stop!” I screamed after him, 
«gone of that! we don’t credit!” 

The old man said nothing, but laid down the 
pork on a box, and went out. Directly he re- 
turned with Deacon Cutter and Squire Brown, 
yith both of whom I was acquainted. 

“Here’s my bondsmen,” said he, leading up 
the gentlemen; ‘‘Squire, what’s my standin’ ?” 

“Worth at the least calculation, Charley,” 
said the squire, turning te me, ‘‘at the least 
calculation, two hundred thousand dollars!” 

“And you wouldn’t trust him for ten pounds 
of pork, eh, Charley!” laughed Deacon Cutter— 
“but that’s too good! ha! ha! I declare!” 

So much for appearances! 
never see an old, ragged man, belonging in the 
country, without saying to myself, ‘‘There goes 
aman of property!” 

After this, customers came in so fast that it 
would be impossible to particularize. I sold 
almost everything; from silk dresses down to 
clothes-pins and penny whistles. My success in 
drawing bargains was remarkable, and it was 
near sunset, and yet I had had no dinner for the 
day, The fact of it was, that at dinner time I 
was so full of customers that I didn’t like to 
leave the store for fear of losing a trade, and 
now I found myself possessed of a singular long- 
ing for fragrant tea and hot biscuit. I knew my 
pretty cousin Jennie would be sure to have both 
ready for me. 

Iwas just congratulating myself on my good 
luck for the day, and thinking how surprised 
Harry would be, when he returned, at finding 
9 much of his summer stock disposed of—when 
in rushed the identical old lady who had bought 
the de bege in the early part of the day. She 
looked furious, and bore in her hand a bundle, 
which seemed suspiciously like the one she had 
carried away from the store that morning. 

“Hand over my money! it’s nothin’ but four 


Ever sinoe then, I 3 
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: pence cambric! Mrs. Moss, the dressmaker says 
so! you young cheat of a scamp! you deceived 
$me! Hand over my money, I say!” 

Before I could get breath to reply, the man 
who had purchased the two cents’ worth of snuff 
made his appearance. 

“Sir,” said he, with dignity, ‘‘the snuff you 

sold me this morning is villanous black pepper, 
$ and my wife has nigh killed herself with taking 
; it! Sir, her nose is nigh as large as a turkey’s 
egg, and growing larger every moment.” 

“‘Give me my money !” cried the de bege woman. 

“‘Give me my money!” cried the snuff man. 

“Give me my money!” yelled a little urchin, 
climbing up on a crate of earthenware to make 
himself more conspicuous, ‘‘you sent daddy 
} smokin’ terbaccer instid of chawin’, and marm 
copperas instid of saleratus, and Tom, and Polly, 
and the dog, is pisined with it; and daddy’s got 
the trembles all over with the terbaccer!” 

“‘Sir, I called to get back my money!” said a 
fat man, in a yellow waistcoat, ‘‘you sold me in- 
digo instead of blue vitriol.” 

. Give me my money!” cried the de bege woman. 
‘“‘Hand over my money!” screamed the infu- 
riated snuff man. 
“Give me my—money—money—mon—ey!” 
$ roared the whole posse in chorus. 
’ I sprang over the counter, nearly knocking 
’ down cousin Harry in the doorway, and never 
stopped until I was safe on the sofa by the side 
of sympathizing cousin Jennie. 

Harry told me afterward that my day’s shop- 

keeping cost him fifty dollars, beside losing for- 
; ever the custom of the two pretty girls who had 
’ brought the butter; and highly offending the 
3 old de bege woman and her red-haired daughter, 
: Sally, including the illustrious Sam Jackson. 
As for me, I’ve been the happy husband of 
\ cousin Jennie for two months; and of course 
3 don’t care a straw for all the pretty girls in 
} America, because (in my own opinion) I am the 
3 proprietor of the best and prettiest wife in the 
3 whole world. 
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BY FREDERIC 


[Love the gentle Spring-time, 
With its sweet-scented flowers; 
I love to hear the carolling 
Of birds among the bowers; 
When all the earth is smiling 
In blossoming array; 
When Wintery blasts are over, 
And all around is gay. 


ING. 


Ww. A. SHULTZ. 


I love this pleasant season, 
These deep romantic days, 
With every sound proclaiming 
Our great Creator’s praise ; 
It to my dreamy nature 
Doth golden fancies bring, 
Of when we'll dwell beyond the grave, 
In an eternal Spring. 





HASTY WORDS ARE SOON REPENTED. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


*‘FaTHer!” 


3 according to his own notions of right and pro. 


The speaker was a boy not more than ten} priety, and he never allowed his wife to break 
years of age. He spoke the word half trem-$ his resolutions, or to interfere with his com. 


blingly, and his eyes rested on the floor as he } mands. 


He governed his children with an iron 


did so, while a deeper flush stole over his cheek. ; hand. He never asked; but he commanded, 
*‘Well, Charley, what is it?” asked Mr. Bron- 3 He would have them as methodical as himself— 


son, looking up from his book. 
“Come, speak out, if you have anything to 
say,” he added, as the boy hesitated. 


2 moving, as it were, by clock-work. 


Charley had not been gone long, when Mrs, 
Bronson entered. Her husband was deeply 


“Will you give me twenty-five cents to go to : absorbed in his book, and did not notice her till 


the concert this afternoon?” 
**What concert is it?” 


3 she spoke. 


“The package has not come which was pro- 


‘Miss Dennison’s class, at Chesnut Hall; 3 mised last night, Henry,” she said, pleasantly, 
Willie Smith is going, and John Payne, and ; ‘and father and mother will be here to-day.” 


Charley +3 

“That will do,” said the father, abruptly. 
‘*Have you got the lesson perfectly that I gave 
you last night?” 

“Yes, sir,” and Charley hurried off after his 
book. He returned in a moment, with his face 
radiant and smiling. 

‘That is very well,” said Mr. Bronson, as the 
last word of the task was recited correctly. ‘‘ And 
now, the next page will do for to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir. And now, shall I go to the concert 
this afternoon, father?” asked the child again. 

Mr. Bronson had forgotten the boy’s first 





“It should have been here last night,” he 
said, carelessly, turning over the leaves of the 
book. ‘I ordered it sent direetly.” 

‘“«We must have it to-day.” 


“‘Charley can go after it. He can go with me 


: to the store, and from there it is a short dis- 


tance.” 

Mr. Bronson was an advocate of labor, whether 
among the rich or the poor. He did not hesitate 
to assign any task to his children which he knew 
they were capable of-performing, although ser- 
vants were always ready to do his bidding. 

«But he will not have time,” was the reply. 


inquiry, and he raised his eyes from the book } “He wished to attend the concert, and I gave 


again at the question. 
«You know what I bave often told you.” 
‘But, father, only “his once. 
you again.” 


$ him my permission.” 


“Then you did very wrong,” said her hus- 


I will not ask $ band, interrupting her; ‘‘I have just told him 
$ that he cannot go.” 


“No more, I have told you often enough ; «But surely there can be no harm in allowing 


before. You cannot go.” 
**But, father ? 


} him to go there.” 


“There can be no good in it; for you know 


An angry stamp of the foot on the carpeted : that I have often refused to let him go to such 
floor cut the sentence off abruptly, and the boy ; places.” 
left the room slowly, while the tears gushed into} “Such places!” said Mrs. Bronson—who was 
his eyes, and his lips quivered with emotion. ; a woman of spirit—emphasizing the last word. 
Mr. Bronson was a member of the church, in} ‘Pray tell me what harm there is in allowing 
regular standing, and he prided himself on an 3 him to go there?” 
unblemished name among his neighbors, and the; ‘*The information is not necessary,” was the 
world generally. He was an upright man in{reply. ‘It is throwing aside my usual policy, 
business transactions, and the really needy never : if I do it, which I have not yet seen the neces- 
went from his door with bitter words upon their ; sity of changing.” 
lips; for their necessary wants were always sup-; «Such a policy is not a good one. You cer- 
plied. He was wealthy; but he was not a miser. 3 tainly cannot expect him to go through this daily 
But he was one of those who are not advocates } routine without any change, and during vaca- 
of in rights.” He ruled his household } tion too.” 
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“He has plenty of change; if not, let him 
come to the store; I will furnish him with 
variety enough there. It is not proper that he 
should go to a public resort alone.” 

«Then I will go with him, if that is your 
reason of refusal. You certainly can have no 
objection to that.” 

«] have already given him my refusal, and I 
do not often take back my words,” said Mr. 
Bronson, hastily. ‘‘I think this is sufficient.” 

“Your words can be retracted without in- 
jury,” was the reply; ‘‘but mine cannot. I gave 
him my promise, and if I break it——” 

“§nough,” said Mr. Bronson, sternly. ‘Then 
make no more such promises.” 

Mrs. Bronson’s lip quivered, and the tears 
came to her eyes; but she forced them back, and 
without speaking a word turned and left the 
room. Her feelings were deeply wounded, and 
as soon as she gained the solitude of her own 
room, she gave vent to her emotions in a flood 
of tears. 

Mr. Bronson regretted his last words. He 
sew the wound that he inflicted, when his wife 
turned to leave the room; but it was too late. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have said that,” he 
soliloquized. He was already repenting. ‘I am 
always too hasty,” he added; ‘‘but she will soon 
forget it. It is my duty to regard my promises 
and commands;” and seeking to ease his unquiet- 
ness with thoughts like these, he took his hat 
and passed out into the street. 

The day passed heavily with Mr. Bronson. 
He was accompanied to his office by Charley, 


who was dispatched for the package before men- 3 


tioned. He occupied himself busily in his count- 
ing-room, but still he could not quiet his mind. 
His work was irksome, and time passed slowly. 





¢ All but Charley,” said Mrs. Bronson. 
: has been slightly ill since morning.” 

$ Mr. Bronson locked into his wife’s face with 
surprise, and he noticed that her eyes were yet 
swollen. His eyes turned quickly to the floor as 
She recalled the incidents of the morning, and 
3 unpleasant thoughts passed through his mind. 

“‘What is the matter with him?” he asked. 
‘*He was well when he left me.” 

“Oh, it is nothing serious,” was the reply. 
‘*He complains of headache, and his cheeks are 
§ flushed. It will probably pass away after a good 
$ night’s sleep.” 

The dinner hour passed away as usual; but 
$ Mr. Bronson’s appetite was not as good as com- 
$mon. The conversation was very dull, and he 
felt relieved when the meal was finished. 

He went to Charley’s room as soon as conve- 
nient. His cheeks were flushed, and he seemed 
somewhat feverish. In a few moments Mrs. 
Bronson entered. 

‘¢How do you feel now, Charley?” she asked. 

‘*My head aches, mother,” he replied. ‘*Won’t 
you give me some water?” 

“Yes, my dear,” and Mrs. Bronson poured 
some out into a goblet, which was eagerly 
$ quaffed by the sufferer. 

‘He is very feverish,” said Mr. Bronson. “TI 
hink I will send up the doctor when I go down 
own.” 

‘Perhaps there is no need of that; but you 
may do as you please, Henry. There will be 
$no harm in it, and perhaps it will be for the 
best.” 

‘*Mother, won’t you open the door?” asked 
Charley; ‘it is very warm here.” 

It was not long before an addition was made 
to the number in the room, by the entrance of 
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At length the dinner hour came. He hurried $ the old folks, The good old lady who had 
up the street; but he dreaded to enter his own g always resided in the country, laid in treasures 
door. He knew his wife would greet him with Sof herbs every autumn, to provide against sick- 
the usual smile; but he dreaded that more than $ ness. She had but little faith in practitioners, 
anything else. He would willingly have asked ; but her belief in the efficacy of leaves and roots 
for forgiveness for his unkindness in the morn- $ was unbounded, and she regarded them as infal- 
ing; but his pride would not allow him to do 3 lible. 
that. - : “Have you got any herbs, Julia?” she asked. 

In the parlor he found his father-in-law and $ “I think an application will relieve him; and 
mother-in-law awaiting him. The old gentleman $ you know I am so used to it.” 
looked as smiling and happy as usual, and they § ““No, we have none,” was the reply. ‘You 
both rose to meet him. $ know we cannot gather them here as you do in 

“Why, father, how do you do?” was his ex-3 the country.” 
clamation, as he grasped his hand warmly. “I} “But perhaps they can be obtained at the 
am very glad to see you. And you, too, mother; ; apothecary shop?” 
you look much better than when I saw you; ‘I think that we had better have the physi- 
Inst.” ; cian. Henry will send him up when he goes to 

“Tam better,” was the reply. I am glad to ; the store.” 
find you all well as usual.” 3 The old lady did not make any objection, 
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although in her own mind she did not favor the § it all, — speaks in the same endearing words 
proposition. N ‘ as ever.’ 

On his return at the close of the day, Mr. $ It was as much as he could do to restrain hig 
Bronson did not find Charley any better. On emotions, but he forced back the tide of his feel. 
the contrary, the symptoms appeared more ; ings, and spoke in as calm a voice as usual, 
unfavorable. He complained less frequently of $ He brushed back the damp hair from the boy’s 
headache, but his fever had increased. His face $ forehead, and held his hand in his own, while 
was very much flushed, his lips were parched $ ‘Charley, who appreciated his kindness, turned 
and dry, and he complained of alternate heat g his burning cheeks toward him, and closed his 
and cold. The doctor’s report was not so favor- $ eyes as if in slumber. 

able as he expected. The pulse was very much : : «The doctor says he must be kept quiet,” said 
accelerated, and he feared he would not be able ; $ Mrs. Bronson; ‘for quiet is of as much value as 
to arrest the threatened fever. 3 medicine. Therefore I choose to watch by him 

As Mr. Bronson entered the door he encoun- 3 salone. Mother has been here most of the time, 
tered the gaze of his wife, who was sitting at the $ but she has become weary of sitting here in the 
bedside. The expression of her face was very 3 stillness, and has gone to her own room.” 
sad. Her gaze rested upon his face as usual, ‘‘I fear that you are weary with staying so 
but a thought of his harsh words in the morning $ long,” said her husband. ‘Let me stay with 
darted through his mind, and he could not look $ him while you endeavor to ove some rest.” 
her in the face. There was something in the 3 ‘‘No, I prefer to remain,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
stillness and solemnity of the room, too, that 3 ‘“‘T am not tired, and besides, I shall feel better 
made an unusual impression on his mind. He $ here than anywhere else.” 
was naturally very sensitive, and a little inci-$ Then I will stay with you,” was the reply. 
dent, sometimes trivial in its character, would} Time passed away slowly with the occupants 
often prey upon his feelings, till he became very $ 3 of the sick chamber. Charley tossed to and fro 
unhappy. He felt that he had wronged her by 3 : restlessly upon the bed. Occasionally he would 
his hastiness, and these thoughts, which per- 3 sink into an unquiet slumber, but only to start 
haps another would have forgotten in an hour, 3 up again suddenly, as from an unpleasant dream. 
rankled upon his spirit, and at each hour grew } The doctor came in again late in the evening, 
deeper and deeper. But his pride would not ; but he shook his head unfavorably, and pro- 
yet allow him to ask her forgiveness, for he felt } nounced his symptoms much worse. He said he 
that in so doing he acknowledged his own weak- $ would not be able to prevent the fever that was 
ness. Her uniform kindness and attention, too, : so threatening, and that all he could do was to 
increased his misery. He felt as if each word $ lighten its force. 
was intended to inflict a wound, although he} Mr. Bronson at length yielded to the solicita- 
knew that it was spoken in earnestness, and $ tions of his wife, and sought his couch, but it 
that she had no intention of injuring his feel- } was a long time before he sunk into sleep. The 
ings. s incidents of the day had worked upon his ner- 

“Charley is no better, Henry,” she said, in a} vous temperament, till he felt very unhappy and 
low voice. ‘‘I have been with him every moment $ $ miserable. He thought of his watching wile, 
since you went out. He grows more feverish ; and his conscience reproached him bitterly for 
and unquiet every moment.” \ the unkind words of the morning. And he 

“I am sorry to hear it,” was the reply. “I : thought, too, of Charley—how often he had re- 
would have staid with you, but my business $ ‘strained him with harsh judgments and stern 
would not allow me to leave the store.” commands; and as memory recalled his long in- 

“You could not have been of any use. I have: justice, he was surprised that he should have 
done everything that is necessary to be done.” remained so long insensible to his own failings. 

Mr. Bronson went to the bedside, and took When he did sink into slumber, he was trou 
Charley’s hand in his own. 8 bled with unpleasant dreams. Twice during the 

“Oh, father! Iam so glad you have come,” he 3 night he arose and went to Charley’s chamber, 
said, looking up with a smile into his face. < but he was asleep, and Mrs. Bronson was (06 

A regret passed through Mr. Bronson’s mind. } § assiduous in her attentions to allow him to take 

“Tt was but a simple request that he asked of ° 3 her place. 
me this morning,” he said to himself, “and one$ Daylight came at length, lighting up the east 
that I could nave granted with one little word; < with a rosy glow, and Mr. Bronson felt relieved 
and yet, I refused him. I did wrong, for I$ s when he saw the gradual change from darkness 
repulsed him harshly; but now he has forgotten % to light, and watched the objects in his room 
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vecome”more and more distinct to his vision. 
Then, for the first time, his wife listened to his 
aireaties, and allowed him to wajgh by the bed- 
side, while she sought the brief repose which she 
so much needed. 

Charley’s breathing had become short and 
quick, and he murmured incoherently in his 
dreams. The fever had settled upon him with 
its burning grasp, and he turned from one side 
of the couch to the other, without finding rest. 
At length he opened his eyes with a vacant 
sare, and gazed around the room. 

“Where am ‘I, father?” he’ asked Won't 
you please give me some water?” 

“Here we are, Charley—here at home. But 
you must lie quiet. How do you feel now?” 

“] don’t know; my head is burning—won't 
you please wet it with water.” 

Mr, Bronson bathed his forehead with the 
cooling liquid, and he soon sunk into another 
dreamy slumber, from which he did not awake 
to co again till nearly noon. 

Mr. spent most of the day at home, 
being absent as little time as possible. He gave 
trief directions to his clerks at the store, and 
resigned the business into their bands. His 
nind was unfitted to perform any labor, and the 
sody sympathized with it, for he felt listless and 
quiet. He spent most of the time at Charley’s 
cedside, and when not there he wandered over 
the house—his mind filled with gloomy thoughts 
and vain regrets. . 

The physician. came in several times during 
the day. Charley had gradually grown worse, 
and in the evening the doctor pronounced him 
dangerously ill. Mrs. Bronson’s face was very 
‘orrowful, and ‘her eyes were inflamed and 
swollen, She had sat all day by the bedside, 
watehing the progress of the insidious disease, 
ind her true mother’s heart feared the worst. 
She was too sad to talk, and her husband shared 
‘oo much of her own sorrow and foreboding, to 
feel the influence of the genial flow of spirits 
that usually cheered him. He was no happier 
than he was the night before; for the memory 
of his stern language rankled upon his mind, 
tnd when he looked upon his wife’s pale, sor- 

face, the sting entered still deeper into 
his and the regret that came too late fell 
vith two-fold foree upon his spirit. Repentance 
had been busily at work, and the pride that had 
made him so obstinate and unbending was well 
nigh broken, He had battled sternly against it, 
but he now yielded to its power, and he would 
villingly acknowledge his error and ask forgive- 
ness for the past He only waited the proper 
moment to unburden his heart. 

Vou. XXXIII.—18 





Tt came at length It was far in the dim 
watches of the night, and they were sitting by 
the bedside; for Mrs. Bronson, with the deep 
tenderness of a mother’s love, still kept watch 
beside the sufferer. Her frame might be weary, 
and her head dizzy, but sleep was a stranger to 
her when the hope of life hung by so frail a 
thread. The light burnt dimly, filling the room 
with fitful shadows, and the autumn wind awoke 
a plaintive tone in the branches of the trees 
without.” Charley was buried in a troubled sleep, 
and his breathing was quick and heavy. The 
damp hair rested on his forehead, on which stood 
the perspiration in heavy drops, and his pulse 
was deep and unsteady. 

“His sleep is not quiet,” said Mrs. Bronson, 
with a sorrowful calmness. “If he could rest 
easier I should feel more courage and hope; but 
as it is, I can only fear the worst.” 

‘Let us hope for the best,” was the reply. 
“We must rely upon that goodness, love, and 
mercy, that rules all things.” 

‘“‘But if he should die——” . 

The sentence was broken by her emotions, 
and a flood of tears brought relief to her spirit. 
Her husband took her hand in his own, and he 
felt that now was the time for him to ask that 
forgiveness for which he longed so much. 

‘‘He will be better in the morning, Julia,” he 
said. ‘I feel this assuranee in my own heart.” 

“God grant that it may be so.” 

“T have been very unkind to you, es well as 
him, Julia,” said Mr. Bronson; “but I hope I 
have sincerely repented. Will you forgive me?” 

‘*To what do you refer?” asked Mrs. Bronson, 
in.a tone of surprise. 

«To my hasty words of yesterday morning. J 
spoke without reflection, and I have regretted it 
since.” 

“TI had forgotten it. I have nothing to for- 
give, Henry; you are always generous and self- 
sacrificing.” 

He pressed her hand warmly, and he felt that 
a weight was removed from his spirit. His heart 
was lighter than it had been for some time be- 
fore. . 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘TI now feel free, and 
I will try hereafter to give no occasion for a re- 
gret, or make myself liable to the inquietude 
that I have just endured.” 

Another morning came, and another day 
passed away, and at length a week had gone 
by since Mr. Bronson made his new resolution. 
The crisis had passed, and Charley was slowly 
recovering. He was yet very weak, but the 
raging fever had left him, and it only required 
time for him to regain his former strength and 








elasticity. Nature had triumphed over his dis- ; true happiness is to have @ regard for the hap. 
ease, and health was slowly returning. piness of others, and to preserve the temper up. 


TO FREDDY.—MY DARLING. 





Mr. Bronson had become a wiser as well as a } ruffled. He found that “masry worps ang soo 
happier man. He found out that the secret of } REPENTED.” 





TO FREDDY. 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Basy darling, how much joy 

Thou dost bring thy mother, boy! 
As I gaze in thy blue eyes, 

Where the laugh half hidden lies, 
As on thee my kisses shower, 
Every moment, every hour, 

Oft the thought comes to my heart, 
Some time, baby, we must part! 
Then ascends to Heav’n the prayer, 
That we'll meet again up there. 

* But my Freddy, tho’ we part, 

Still I feel within my heart, 

That I ever will be near thee, 
Though thou canst not see or hear me; 
Thou shalt feel my presence, boy, 
By a sweet, but solemn joy 
Thrilling thro’ thine inmost soul, 
With a power beyond control; 
Thou wilt feel my love for thee, 

In thy heart, though dead I be; 
For the grave cannot dissever 
Hearts so linked as ours, no, never; 
Ties so close, by Heaven given, 
Cannot e’en by death be riven. 

+ Once my mother bent o’er me, 

Loye, as I now bend o’er thee, 

And her heart was filled with tears, 
Hope’s bright dreams, and joys and fears; 





And she prayed to live for me, 

As I pray to live for thee. 

But her soul to Heaven is gone, 

And her child is left alone. 

Still, she lingers watching o’er me, 
She has only “gone before” me, 
When I die, she first will meet me, 
She will be the first to greet me, 

Bid me welcome to that “bourne, 
Whence no traveller can return.” 
So, my boy, I'll watch o’er thee; 
Ever near thee I will be; 

My spirit hand upon thy brow, 

Tl place as I am wont to now, 

And thou wilt feel a sudden thrill, 
And joy my darling’s heart will fill; 
Thou’lt know thy mother then is near, 
But, sweet one, thou wilt feel no fear; 
Up to Heaven Ill waft thy prayers, 
Thou wilt know thy mother bears 
Up, with fond maternal joy, 

Each pétition from her boy. 
Darling, in thy boyhood’s life, 

And in manhood’s bitter strife, 
When thou art oppressed with cares, 
Mother’ll shield thee with her pray’rs. 
Kiss me, baby, slumbers light, 

Seal those blue eyes: sweet, good-night. 





MY DARLING. 


BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Ox! moon so cold and silent and dim, 
Lookest thou down to-night on him? 
My darling! 
Do thy pale beams silver his bonny brown hair, 
And light up the blue of his eyes so fair? 
My darling! 
Qh! faint, sad breeze that strayed alone, 
Is thy voice the echo of his sad tone? 
My darling! 
Thinks he of me, ’mid the night’s melodies? 
Yearns his heart for mine, as mine for his? 
My darling. 


Oh! dim azure sky, far and silent as Heaven, 

Into thy vault is his sad sigh given? 
My darling! 

Thinks he this midnight of another as calm 

When my heart beat on his, neath the clasp of his arm? 
My darling. 





Ye answer me not, ye far-off skies! 
The wind only echoes my low, sad sighs, 
“My darling!” 
And the moon sails on toward the Elysian shore, 
With never a sigh to comfort me for 
My darling! 


Oh! say, dearest heart, art thou silent to-night? 

Hast thou not a murmur to make my heart light, 
My darling? 

One whisper the night-wind can bear unto me, 

Over the land, and over the sea, 
My darling. 

Oh! whisper “I love thee,” just one little word, 

Such as oft all my pulses with rapture has stirred, 
My darling— 

Oh! joy. I hear it!—it comes to me 

In thine own loved tones, over land and sea, 
“My darling!” 





THE OUTCAST. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


BY MES. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF “‘THE LOST HEIRESS,” “INDIA,” ‘‘VIVIA,” 
‘““THE DESERTED WIFE,” ‘‘RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States, in and for the tern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. $ I arose, drew on my dressing-gown, and taking 
Usozservep by him, I, after the first in- : some dry oak logs from a wood pile near the fire- 
voluntary start, had fallen back upon my pillow. }.place, threw them upon the smouldering coals, 
The conflict was too unequal to last above a} which soon kindled them into a cheerful and 
ninute. It was a deadly, silent struggle. He} genial blaze. As, however, the room was yet 
evidently wished to secure without hurting her, $ too dusky, I went to the windows to open the 
or making the least noise. He quickly succeeded $ shutters. I had some difficulty in hoisting the 
in mastering and bearing her out of the room. ; windows and in pushing open the shutters, for 
Soon he came softly back. I was lying still; they were blockaded with snow and ice. When 
he evidently inferred that I was asleep; for, after $I did so, however, the frozen snow fell rattling 
throwing a quick, penetrating glance at me, and $ down to the ground, and the sudden dazzling 
looking hurriedly around the chamber, he silently } sunbeams flashing in, nearly blinded me with 
retired, cautiously closing the door after him. light. 

You may judge that I slept no more that night. When I could look out, however, I saw that 
I scarcely knew with certainty at what point to } the dark and heavy clouds of the preceding night 
separate my sinister dream from the mysterious $ had not fallen in a deluge of rain as had been 
reality; and doubts, and even anxious fears, agi- $ predicted, but during the still and silent hours 
tated me. Who was that malign old hag? How? of the night had noiselessly descended in one 
came she in the dead hours of the night into my 3 of those tremendous falls of snow that furnish 
sleeping-room? What motive brought her there? } paragraphs for the marvelous department of the 
How had Wolfgang known of her visit? Or, } newspapers of the day, and make data in the 
Which had come first, and which had followed the $ history of a life-time. All around stretched fields 
other? Or, possibly, had they come together, } of frozen snow, the great depth of which might 
and for what purpose? What meant that deadly 3 be partly guessed at by the top of high gate- 
struggle? What meant that look of agonized posts sticking a few inches above the surface, 
dread and terrible purpose upon the ghastly face } and marking the site of a buried line of fence— 
of Wolfgang? The look of unutterable hatred 3 fields of crusted and sparkling snow, which 
snd determined malignity upon the fiendish fea- 3 flashed off in undulating radiance to the circle 
tures of the beldame? of mountains that shut in this white, cup-shaped 

Tam no coward, but I say that I turned ice 3 dell, and whose icy peaks scintillated against the 
told with horror—not so much at what might cold, blue horizon. This vast snow-cup, snow- 
have happened to either of the mortal foes, as at pit, snow-dell—the flashing, sparkling, scintil- 
the passion silently raging in the bosoms of 3 lating, dazzling, ice-clad earth, glanced brighte? 
both. in the reflected rays of the morning sun than the 

All'was dark and still in my room now. The winter sky above. 
lurid dull red glow of the smouldering. coals on} It was certain that we were immured in this 
the hearth revealed nothing. Even the image on $ snow-glen within the eonfines of these closely 
the wall was invisible in the deepening shadows $ circling and ice-cumbered mountains for an in- 
of that darkest hour that precedes the dawn of $ definite number of days. There would be no 

» Tlay for an hour in the misery of an ener- } fox-hunting that day, or that week. That was 
Stic, acutely anxious mind, fretting itself against : evident; that I did not regret. Not life with- 
the forced inactivity of the body. out, but life within, the homestead, absorbed my 

At length the unknown sounds that usher in thoughts, and I turned from the flashing fields of 

tarliest dawn of morning began to be heard. } snow and glancing peaks of ice, to Jone, pee the 
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beautiful portrait on the wall, that had so power- 
fully attracted me during the night. I wished to 
examine it, to test its powers of fascination by 
sober daylight. I turned and looked for it. 

It was gone! 

I gazed, doubting my own eyes! It was cer- 
tainly gone! No sign of a picture ever having 
been there—no pin, screw, or nail, or even hole 
in the wall, was to be seen! I looked all around 
in an almost ludicrous state of bewilderment. 

I half suspected the whole train of sinister 
events of the past night to be merely the phan- 
tasmagoria of a midnight dream, or the creation 
of a morbidly excited imagination, and I began 
to make my simple morning toilet. 

I had not got half through, when a rap at the 
chamber door arrested my attention, and to my 
“Come in!” entered old John—who seemed to 
be factotum to the household—with hot water, 
towels, and offers of service. I gratefully ac- 
cepted the hot water and the towels, and as 
gratefully declined his assistance at my dressing- 
table. 

He then informed me that breakfast would be 
on the table in half an hour, and left the room. 

A quarter of an hour afterward, having given 
the last and most graceful wave to my temple 
locks, in honor of my superb Queen of Egypt, I 
descended to the hall. 

As I entered the old wainscoted apartment— 
heated, as upon the previous evening, by an im- 
mense fire of hickory wood—I saw Mr. Wall- 
raven, Wolfgang, and old John, standing on the 
broad hearth in deep and earnest confidential con- 
versation. ‘‘Secured’”’—‘‘keep her own room”— 
were the broken words that fell upon my ear as 
I came in, when the trio suddenly separated at 
my approach, and Wolfgang came forward to 
meet me. 

He was dreadfully pale and haggard. He ap- 
peared really very ill. After glancing at me 
furtively and keenly, he spoke to me very affec- 
tionately, saying something about regretting that 
the inclemency of the weather should oblige us 
to postpone our hunt. 

I told him that there was no fear but we should 
be able to amuse ourselves for the few days dur- 
ing which the snow would confine us to the vale. 

“As how, my dear Fairfield—trapping snow- ; 
birds and cracking hickory nuts; for that appears 
to be the only resource!” 

**Books, music, conversation, tales of old times. 
Miss Wallraven——” 

“Ah!” began Wolfgang; but before he could 
proceed with his threatened sarcasm, Old John 





appeared at the door, and announced breakfast. 


POO LORIOPIIIONN ID Rag 
there we found a good fire, and a fine Virginia 
breakfast. 

Mr. Wallraven was there, and, beside the ser. 
vants, no one else. He invited us to be seated 
at the table, and we took our places, I wa 
helped to coffee, buckwheat cakes, broiled par- 
tridge; but my attention was divided between the 
savory viands before me, and the door at my 
right hand, through which I hoped and expected 
every instant to see my ‘wondrous Queen of 
Egypt” enter. I wished so much to see her by 
daylight. At length, I could bear the suspense 
no longer; and, turning to Mr. Wallraven, | 
asked, 

‘‘Are we not to have the happiness of Miss 
Wallraven’s presence at breakfast, this mom- 
ing?” 

I was not answered immediately. I saw that 
both the old gentleman and Wolfgang changed 
color, and exchanged glances, as Wolfgang re- 
plied, in a low tone of voice, 

‘*My sister left home this morning, for an ab- 
sence of several weeks.” 

I bowed, as in politeness bound; but how Miss 
Wallraven could have left- home, through the 
avalanches and icebergs that blockaded us that 
morning, was a mystery to me. 

Without seeming to make any effort, both Mr. 
Wallraven and Wolfgang certainly exerted them- 
selves to entertain me. 

Thanks to their successful endeavors, the next 
week did not pass heavily, although we were 
confined almost entirely to the house and near 
grounds. A well-stored library; various musical 
instruments; backgammon, chess, cards, bik 
liards; conversations with the old gentleman, 
who possessed a rich and highly cultivated mind, 
a profound tone of thought, exalted sentiments, 
and a brilliant style of conversing; spars with 
the wilful but fascinating Wolfgang—filled up 
the hours of the short days. 

My growing friendship for the old gentleman 
deepened almost into love—my esteem for him# 
least amounted to veneration! So patriarchal, 
so reverend, seemed his tall figure, his snow 
white hair, and his clerical black suit—so full 
of Christian love and benediction seemed his 
serious smile and his sweet, grave tones. My 
reverence for the venerable father greatly sug- 
mented my respect, if it could not increase ny 
affection, for the son; but—the mystery! the 
mystery! What was it? My mind sometimes 
naturally connected the midnight apparition of 
Wolfgang and the malign hag in my bed cham- 
ber with the terrible secret of the family; aud 
at other times I entertained a rational doubt # 


“T followed Wolfgang into the next room; and! to whether the dread apparition were a dream 
g 
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wa reality. Since that first night, my sleep § myself, played and sang trios, or two of us 
had been undisturbed. ¢ duets. We dined early; and early in the after- 
The end of that week brought Christmas Eve, } noon our visitors departed, having very reluct- 
and also a considerable moderation of the cold ; antly drawn from Mr. Wallraven a promise to 
and thaw of the snow, though the condition of } dine with them on New Year’s Eve. 
the ground still precluded the possibility of a} The next day, being Tuesday, was the day of 
pleasant hunt. $ our great hunt. Mr. Davenport of course did 
Christmas day, we had a small party of gen- 3 not join in it, from that irrational and very de- 
tlemen to dinner, and the long-talked-of hunt leterious custom which debars ministers of the 
was appointed for the next week. After dinner, gospel from amusement considered lawful and 
and when these men were about to take their $ beneficial to the lay members of their congrega- 
leave, we were all invited to return the visits ; tion—thus separating religion from innocent, 
upon any day that we should fix, and I, as a} cheerful, and healthful pleasure, greatly to the 
stranger, was pressed to do so. I observed that } disparagement of the former. 
Mr, Wallraven, with a strange blending of humi- The party of gentlemen assembled early. in 
lity and pride, courteously declined these invita- ; the morning, and the neighing and prancing of 
tions. These gentlemen, I heard long afterward, } the hunters, and the cries of the hounds, made 
were a company formed for some enterprise, and $a gay and enlivening scene. We set out very 
that they were trying to negotiate the loan of a; early, and had a highly exciting hunt, and a 
very large sum of money from Mr. Wallraven— $ rather fatiguing day. It was late in the after- 
am arrangement they finally succeeded in com- ; noon before the brush was taken. 


eting, much to their satisfaction, however little $ Wolfgang Wallraven took it. 
g s gang 


it might have been to Mr. Wallraven’s interests. } We returned to a sumptuous dinner at Hickory 
Sunday after Christmas, Mr. Wallraven and $ Hall. After the dessert, the guests sat long over 
myself att(ided Divine service at the Episcopal 3 3 the wine, and it was late in the night before they 
church of St. Stephens. ; separated and left the house. 
’ Wolfgang remained at home. ; We were later than usual at assembling to 
After the sermon, Mr. Wallraven lingered until , breakfast the next morning. After breakfast, 
all the congregation had left the church, and 3 3 we were reminded by a note from Mr. Davenport 
then came out of his pew to meet the young } Sof our promise to dine at St. Stephens’ parson- 
minister, who was coming down the aisle to} age upon some day of the current week, and 
speak to him. They met as intimate friends } invited for the next day. 
who had a great respect for each other. Mr. $ Mr. Wallraven, after some considerable hesi- 
Wallraven introduced him as the Rev. Mr. Daven- $ Station and evident reluctance, wrote to accept 
port, and then they entered into a conversation ’ the invitation. 
for a few minutes. At parting, Mr. Wallraven; Accordingly the next morning we set out for 
pressed the minister to come over and dine with $ the parsonage, distant some nine miles, and where 
him the next day—an invitation that he accepted. } we arrived about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
The next day, Mr. Davenport and his wife— {We found the excellent clergyman and his wife 
who by-the-way was not included in the invita- } friendly and hospitable as ever, but not so lively 
tion extended to her husband—came over to { —strugeling in fact to keep up a cheerfulness, 
Hickory Hall. Mr. Wallraven received the cler- which was evidently maintained by great effort. 
gyman with much grave cordiality, and his ami-} The conversation, after some variety, turned 
able wife with scarcely concealed surprise and 3 upon church affairs, in the course of which Mr. 
emotion. When we were once seated around $ § Davenport inadvertently let escape him a hin: 
the-great fire in the old wainscoted hall, Mr. $ S that his congregation, especially his vestry, were 
Davenport inquired with much interest for “‘Con- 3 3 3 much dissatisfied with him, and that his stay 
stance.” § among them was now unpleasant as well as 
“My daughter is from home for a few weeks,” , doubtful. 
replied the old gentleman. : Then old Mr. Wallraven arose, and laying 
Mr. Davenport expressed some regret at not i his hand solemnly and affectionately upon the 
being able to see her, and the conversation drop- ; shoulder of the young clergyman, said, in a low 
Ped, or rather changed. This day passed very $ voice, 
Pleasantly. The minister and Mr. Wallraven } “T have long feared this, my excellent young 
had a game of chess. S friend! 1 know too well their ground of objee- 
Mrs. Davenport—who was an amiable, intelli- tion! Come with me. I would talk with thee 
gent, and interesting little lady—Wolfgang, and ! ; apart!” and, excusing himself, Mr. Davenport 
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arose, and they walked slowly away in earnest 
conversation together. 

I caught these words—“ My dear, disinterested 
young friend, you must not injure yourself by 
your indiscreet attachment to me. Already one 
dear, Christian friend has fallen a victim to his 


love for me and mine. This must not goon. Let ; 


me Gata *‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that let 3 
him reap.’ Thirty years of sufferance, that has 
whitened my hair like snow at fifty, has neverthe- 
less accustomed me to my sorrow, and strength- 
ened me to bear it! You must——” 

The remainder of the speech died away, but at 
the distant bay window I still saw them in debate 
—the patriarchal old man, earnest, solemn, im- 
pressive; the tones and gestures of the young 
clergyman, energetic, denunciatory. I think 
, that Mr. Wallraven convinced, at least, I know 
he silenced, the minister; for, on returning to 
the fire, the old gentleman appeared satisfied, 
while Mr. Davenport seemed melancholy, and 
even, perhaps, remorseful. 

When we left in the evening, no invitations 
were given on either side, and the parting itself 
was grave and sad. 

Storm clouds were again mustering in the 
northwest, and we had a very brisk ride through 
the cold and darkening twilight, in order to 
escape, if possible, the storm of wind, snow, and 
sleet, that, nevertheless, when we were within 


nnn, 


; tended to elucidate, while everything helped tp 
deepen. 

It is not to be supposed that all I had read ang 
heard at Hickory Hall had not greatly increaseg 
my anxiety upon my sister’s account. Another 
cause for uneasiness I had also. During ny 
residence at Hickory Hall—and in fact from the 
$ time of my having written to Regina of my pro- 
posed visit to Virginia—I had not once hear 
from her. Notwithstanding I had written two 
or three letters, I had received no answer, | 
fancied this proceeded from a feeling of resent. 
ment on her part, upon account of my visit; 
but I also feared that she might be ill or uw. 
happy. 

Upon reaching the University, however, | 
found one letter from her, bearing a recent date, 
awaiting me. She was well, had got all my let- 
ters, hoped I had enjoyed my visit to Virginia, 
coldly regretted that she had not had the ples 
sure of my society and that of my friend, Mr, 
Wallraven, at Christmas, but hoped to be com- 
pensated at the end of the ensuing term. That 
was the first time she had ever mentioned Wolf- 
gang in any of her letters to me. I felt that she 
did so now only for the purpose of drawing me 
Sout. I felt it my duty to enlighten her as much 
as I was able, which you may judge was not 
much. I sat down and wrote her a long, long 
letter, filling six foolscap pages, and giving 








half a mile of Hickory Hall, broke out upon us $ ; her a detailed account of all that had happened 
in boisierous fury. We reached the homestead 3 ; since my leave-taking of her—I mean especially 
at last, where the severity of the weather con- $ all events in which Wolfgang was concerned. I 
fined us for a week. After it moderated, we had : folded and sealed this letter, and after leaving it 
an occasional guest at dinner, but went out visit- ; in my desk all night, took it out, and —— con- 
ing no more during our short stay. : signed it to the flames! By a change of opinion 
Our time was passed, however, more agree- 3 and feeling, irrational and erratic as any of Wolf- 
ably than before. We were blessed with one of § gang’s own, it appeared to me the work of a spy, 
those clear, mild, and dry spells of weather } 3 to go into his domestic circle and expose all that 
which sometimes visit us even in the dead of $I saw there to the worst construction, and that, 
winter. We passed the remainder of our time— $ too, to the woman whom he loved and esteemed 
in the mornings, in sporting expeditions upon $ above all others in the world. At least I deter 
the mountains and in the forests, from which ; mined to think again before I did this, and 
we would return laden with game; in exploring } resolved never to do it unless circumstances 
expeditions among the wild and picturesque or 3 } strictly demanded it—unless, in fact, he should 
awful and majestic scenery of the Blue Ridge, ’ renew his suit to my sister, in the way of which 
or in sails upon the Shenandoah; and in the : I purposed to throw every sort of obstruction. I 
evenings in games of various kinds, in music, < formed a resolution never again to go to Hickory 
books, or conversation. N ; Hall, and never again to invite Wallraven to 
We had another great hunt upon the last day $ : . Willow Hill. Do not suppose that I could deter- 
of our stay, and the next morning we left} mine upon this course without deep grief, for I 
Hickory Hall for the North. ; $ dear ly loved Wolfgang; and this very hype 
I need not say that during my stay, through- } ’ growing out of a sense of duty as it did, m 
out all the external circumstances of my visit, $ : pon “A deepen, as well as sadden, my affection 
my thoughts and feelings were intensely in- } ; : for the strange fellow. 
terested in the sinister mystery that envel-} } The current term was to be our last at the 
oped the unfortunate Wallravens, which nothing * University. During the whole of this term, 
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Wallraven applied himself to study with un- 
industry. It was predicted that he 

would take a very high degree; and when the 
end of the term came, their prediction was ful- 
filed in his highest success. He received marks 
of esteem from the most distinguished of the pro- 
fessors, and the warm congratulations of his 
companions. This eminent success had aston- 
jshed even those who predicted great things for 
him, and I think, surprised Wallraven himself, 
and—with the honor of the distinguished, and 
the sympathy of the warm-hearted among his 
iat bined to warm his stiff, cold, 





reserved nature. 

Never had I seen him so nearly happy. He 
invited me to go with him to Hickory Hall, 
where he said he should spend some months, 
previous to going abroad. I declined. Then he 
gave me every opportunity of returning the 
civility, which I omitted todo. I do not know 
how long my resolution would have held out; 
for his eminent success, the honor paid him, 
and, more than all, his own happy elated mood, 
were conspiring to bring about a hopeful change 
in my sentiments—had not a circumstance 
occurred to put all choice out of the question— 
an event that decided for time, perhaps for all 
eternity, the fate of my ill-starred sister, and 
overwhelmed my life with sorrow. 
heard from Regina for a month, and was begin- 
ning to feel very uneasy. I grew anxious for 
the day to come when I should set out on my 
journey homeward, to meet her again. 

Upon leaving the University at the end of the 


term, Wallraven and myself had taken up our } 


abode temporarily at a hotel, where we were 
mutually engaged in preparations for our re- 
spective journeys, and where I was turning over 
in my mind the question of inviting or not 
inviting Wolfgang to Willow Hill. 

Tt was the third day of our sojourn there, that 
Wallraven and myself were sitting together in a 
Private parlor that we occupied jointly, when, 
without any premonition whatever, the door was 
gently thrown open by a waiter, who announced 
Miss Fairfield; and, to my extreme astonishment, 
my sister Regina, weary and travel-stained, but 
fair and proud as ever, advanced into the room! 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
THE LOST PATRIMONY. 


Thou may’st not enter thy fair mansion house, 
Thou may’st not pull a sapling from thy hills, 
may’st not set thy foot within thy fields —Howrrrt. 


“Recixa! my dearest sister! I am delighted 
ind—astounded to see you! Whence come you? 
come you? But here! before you reply, 


I had not 


take this easy chair, and—give me your bonnet! 
Place your feet upon this footstool! You look so 
weary! You rode all night! Who escorted you? 
Nay, do not answer! You look so exhausted! 
Have a glass of water, first, or—a cup of coffee? 
Wolfgang, my dear fellow !—but no! I will run!’ 

It was with something like this tirade of ejacu- 
lations of astonishment, joy, love, and solicitude, 
that I received my sister, placed her in the 
lounging chair, set a cushion under her feet, 
and ran off to order refreshments. 

I was absent some fifteen minutes; and when I 
returned, followed by a waiter bringing in coffee, 
&c., and a chambermaid to take Miss Fairfield’s 
things and receive her orders, I found Wolfgang 
standing by Regina’s side, stooping over her with 
a countenance beaming with happiness, his left 
arm caressingly encircling her shoulders, his 
right hand clasping hers, and she no longer pale 
and weary, but blushing with pride and pleasure, 
as her radiant eyes were veiled beneath his ar- 
dent gaze. He drew off as we entered, and each 
resumed composure. Regina arose with her 
accustomed stately self-possession, and, attended 
by the chambermaid, retired from the room to 
refresh herself by a change of dress, saying to 
me, en passant, that I might countermand the 
waiter of refreshments, and, if ~we had not 
already breakfasted, she would join us at that 
meal. I said that we had not, and she left us. 

Breakfast for three was served in our parlor, 
and in half an hour Regina entered, every ves- 
tige of fatigue and discomposure fled from her 
countenance and bearing, and she attired in a 
plain, but rich, morning dress of India muslin, 
looking beautiful and gracious as ever. 

During breakfast, I made no inquiries concern- 
ing the motive of her extraordinary journey at 
this particular time, when she knew I was soon 
to return home. I rightly conjectured that she 
had a somewhat lengthy explanation to make; 
besides which, the waiter was in attendance, and 
we could have no confidential conversation in the 
presence of a servant. 

When our meal was over, however, and when 
the waiter had removed the breakfast service, set 
the room in order, and retired, Regina seated 
herself in the easy chair, placed her feet upon 
the footstool, summoned Wallraven and myself te 
‘ her side, and, in a calm voice, and with a com- 
; posed manner, informed us that our agent, using 

the great power intrusted to him, had converted 
, all our property into cash, and fied with it to the 
: West Indies! —that, too, just when in a few 
; weeks he knew he would be called upon to 
; deliver up his trust! By this piece of unparal- 
‘ leled rascality, we were left—no, not “beggars,” 
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nor ‘*penniless,” quite. We might have between $ ‘‘Fairfield, you constrain my adumiratigg! 
us, in pocket money, jewelry, and personal ap- $ Have you, then, no painful regrets for the pas 
pointments, some five or six thousand dollars— }—no gnawing anxiety for the future?” 

that was all. ‘*None for myself.” 

At first, I was too completely stunned by the ‘You astonish me!” 
news—not of our great loss, but of our attorney’s ** But——” 
great villany—to feel the real sharpness of our “Well?” 
misfortune. “For another-——” 

I turned in despair and looked at Wallraven. ‘“‘Well? ‘For another’—for whom, Fairfield! 
How would he receive the news of his friend’s } Have you been falling in love? though that could 
calamity? When I first turned my eyes full 3 searcely happen without my knowledge, as ye 
upon him, taking him, as it were, by surprise, $ have been so inseparable—but yet, is it so?” 
he locked positively agog with joy! Ihad never? ‘No, I have not fallen in love. Of course you 
seen any exhibition of triumph like that in him $ know that; and you should know also that! 
before! What did he mean? Before I had time } speak of my sister!” said I, seriously. 
to ask, his obstreperousness was reined in, and *<Your sister!” he exclaimed, in what I thought 
his features forced into an expression of gravity. } a very unnatural surprise. ‘Your sister!” 

Regina further informed me that she had “‘Certainly—my sister.” 
availed herself of the opportunity afforded by *‘And why, pray?” 
the journey of the Right Reverend Bishop L——, ‘Is it so strange that I should feel anxiety for 
who was travelling north to the Convention, to 3 the future of Regina after this serious reverse?” 
join her brother; that she had written to warn “No, certainly not—assuredly not! Excuse 
me of her approach—a letter which, by the way,$ me! I—my thoughts fly occasionally, and | 
I never received. spake, perhaps, rather in reference to my own 

Miss Fairfield then excused herself, and left $ phase of mind, and from my own point of view, 
us to seek needful repose. than from yours. Go on, dear Fairfield! Be- 

As soon as she had gone, Wolfgang, who had, ; lieve me, though my thoughts fly, they only 
with difficulty, restrained his excitement all this 3 circle round and round you and your interests, 
time, impetuously threw himself down beside me, my brother. Go on, I pray you! Tell me all 
and, clasping me as if I had been his sweetheart, } your causes of anxiety.” 
exclaimed, vehemently— ‘Regina then! I could very well support my 

‘*My brother! my heart! command my utmost } sister in a small way; or, at a moderate outlay, 
powers and resources—command me! Half my I could establish her at the head of a new female 
father’s wealth is mine when I demaud it—it is $ academy—but——” 
yours when you want it!” ‘*Well, my dear friend ?’’ 

“Thank you, thank you, thank you. I am ‘Her haughtiness of heart unfits her alike for 
not overwhelmed by this misfortune, dear Wolf- dependence upon me, or servitude of others. 
gang, though I am in danger of being so by your $ This lofty pride troubles me the more, that I 
whole-hearted goodness.” have no sort of sympathy with it—cannot under- 

‘And will you let me serve you?” stand it fully; and, as far as I do, utterly con- 

‘*Not to the fanatical extent, or in the manner $ demn it. Human pride is folly, or insanity. The 
that you propos¢, my dear Wallraven! You are $ Saviour of the world was not proud——” 
exeited by this news even more thanI am. My! ‘Come, Ferdinand, my reverend friend! don't 
dear, generous fellow, be quiet. As you perceive, : anticipate the privilege of the vestments! For 
neither my sister nor myself is driven mad by § myself, I adore the ‘lofty pride’ of Miss Fair- 
this misfortune. I shall execute now, a plan} field. It is indissolubly entwined with the most 
that I have often thought of, even in my days of : exalted virtues, which could not exist without 
independence, and in doing so, enter a line of $ it!” ; 
life for which I have at times had a very strong : ‘You speak like a lover!” - 3 
inclination. : “I speak the truth. Her ‘lofty pride’ sustains 

«And what is that?” : the highest sentiments of truth, courage, gener 

‘The Christian ministry! I shall immediately ; osity, fortitude!” 
curtail every unnecessary expense, reduce my} ‘I have never seen her ‘fortitude’ tested yet 
living to the severest economy, convert all my $ It is that which I dread!” ; 
personal ‘effects that can possibly be dispensed ¢ “You ‘have never seen her fortitude tested! 
with into cash, and commence a course of theo- $ not even in this sudden and severe reverse 
logical reading.” ° fortune?” 
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“No, only her courage is tested here. 
wet, but has not yet borne, the evils of this mis- 3 
fortune! Courage only meets calamity bravely; 
it takes fortitude to endure it strongly and § 
patiently. Courage — misfortune—fortitude } 
sustains it; courage ; 
“Courage is acute fortitude, and fortitude is ; 
chronic courage! you mean, medically speak- 


She N 


- 3 
“Pudge!” 
“Certainly! I beg your pardon, Fairfield, 
for cutting short, both your sermon on ae 
and your ethical and metaphysical essay on $ 
courage and fortitude, because the former was 
ill-timed, the latter essentially unphilosophical, : 
and both would have run to, I know not what 
length! Now, then, let us return to the more } N 
attractive “— of Miss Fairfield. You were $ 
saying——” ; 
“J was saying that I have no sympathy with 
my sister’s pride! I do not understand it, and $ 
it troubles me for her future.” N 
“And I repeat most emphatically, that I adore $ 
that pride!” 


“You are an enthusiast!” 


He stopped abruptly. 

‘*When carried to excess?” 

“Yes! something of that sort!” he said, with 
an involuntary writhe of his beautiful lips. 

A twinge of remorse wrung me for an instant. 
I felt that I had been severe with the foible of my 
dear Regina, and that it was not only ungenerous, 
but unjust, to speak of her fault in her absence; 
so I hastened to say, 

“You know that I have no fraternal insensi- 
bility to my sistér’s noble character, Wolfgang!” 

‘Ah! you have! You do not see, do not ac- 
knowledge that it is pride keeps that high, pure 
character so spotless from even conventional little 
meannesses!”’ 

“Yes, I do! but I see also that that ‘pride’ 
makes Regina sternly uncompromising, terribly 
‘intolerant of the little social and conventional 
meannesses and falsehoods of others!” 

The effect of my words upon him was as fearful 
as unexpected! He blanched suddenly, dropped 
into a chair, and glared luridly from under the 
shade of his long black lashes at me, as if I had 


: wilfully and wantonly outraged him. 


I was about done with surprise at any eccentrie 


“T worship that pride—that lofty spirit, which $ motion of Wallraven; and fate, or something, im- 
is not assumption, nor arrogance, but a calm, ; pelled me to go on. ‘What is neither always 


majestic, unconscious assertion of her own in-$ reasonable nor Christian, her high-toned sense 


estimable worth! of her own essential, unalien- g of honor, is morbid, even to mania. Deception, 
able royalty! the triune royalty of transcendent $ no matter how well, how logically defended, finds 
beauty, goodness, and genius!” 3 no tolerance with her. It would disgust her ina 
“Qh! you are mad!” mere acquaintance; it would alienate her forever 
“*Honor to whom honor is due!’ ” > from a friend; and in one she loved pre-emi- 
“Yes! but that is not to the haughty! He who? nently, it would kill or madden her! I know 
spake those words, said also, ‘The humble shall N and feel it. It is this that has terrified me for 


be exalted, and the proud shall be brought low’— $ 
‘He that exalteth himself shall be abased;’ and $ 
‘The meek shall inherit the earth,’— ‘Pride goeth ; 
before a fall, and a haughty temper before de- } 
struction.” You doubtless will give me more con- $ 
tempt for what you will consider weakness, than $ 
credit for the fear of God; but I confess that 
these things trouble me for my dearest sister! ; 
It seems to me that her severe discipline has 
already begun! I do hope——” 

“Pshaw! hush! Nonsense! Don’t preach! 
You're not in the holy orders yet!” exclaimed 
Wolfgang, interrupting me, in a husky voice and 
With an agitated manner. 

I looked at him in surprise. 





my sister! It is this that makes me shudder 
when I recall the fearful words, the thunder 
words—‘ Pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty 
3temper before destruction!’” I suddenly felt a 
strong grasp upon my shoulder, and the husky, 
inaudible words, 

‘¢For God’s sake, hush!” and Wallraven rushed 
out of the room. 

«“T have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” said my sister Regina, laying her fair 
hand affectionately on my shoulder, and sinking 
softly into a chair by my side. 

She looked so fair, so proud, so joyous, yet-— 
so charmingly embarrassed. 

““Why, how beautiful you are, Regina! Queen 


He shuddered twice or thrice in his old way, ; Blanch! Fair one with golden locks!” exclaimed 
got up and walked to the window, and said, ‘I, in involuntary admiration and fondness. And 

“Tt seems to me you are croaking this evening, : she was! Dazzlingly beautiful! She had arisen, 
Fairfield! to say nothing of a very unbrotherly ; 3 restored by her long morning sleep, refreshed by 
Severity to a trait of character in your only sister, } N her cold bath, and dressed for dinner. She wore 
Which I for one cannot consider a fault, but must } a very light blue silk, with fine lace falls to the 
look upon with high respect, even when——” ; short sleeves, and low corsage Her splendid 
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pale gold hair was rolled back from her snowy 
forehead and temples in shining bandeaus, and 
woven in a large knot behind. She had floated 
in and sunk down by me softly, lightly, grace- 
fully, as a sun-gilded azure cloud, a vision of 
celestial beauty! 

«I have something to say to you, dear Ferdi- 
nand,” she repeated, without deigning to noticg 
my admiration. 

**T listen, dear Regina,” said I, seriously. 

“«Brother, I am engaged to beamarried to Wolf- 
gang Wallraven.” 

I started to my feet, throwing off her hand by 
my violence, and exclaiming vehemently, 

“No!” 

** Are you so surprised ?” she serenely inquired. 

‘No, Regina! No!” I exclaimed, emphati- 
cally, without replying to her last observation. 

“Yes, then, if I must repeat my declaration.” 

**No, it is not! it must not! it shall not be so!” 

““Why?” she asked, calmly, with scarcely a 
perceptible inflection of surprise and contempt 
in her tone. 

“You must not—shall not—cannot marry 
Wallraven!” 

‘Will you endeavor to make yourself intelli- 
gible, Ferdinand?” she demanded, coldly. 

‘*Wallraven cannot in honor marry you, and 
he knows it!” 

Her snowy brow grew purple; she drew her 
proud crest haughtily up, and was preparing 
silently to rise and leave the room; when I laid 
my hand upon her with an imploring gesture, 
and, rising, went and turned the key in the door, 
sat down by her side, and beseeching her by our 
fraternal love to listen to me with some little 





~ eS RRR, 
toleration, I began, and gave her a minute, de. 
tailed account of my whole confidential cg. 
nection with Wallraven; commencing from oy 
earliest school days; passing through our lif 
at the preparatory school; through our College 
friendship; including our joint visit to Willoy 
Hill, with the extraordinary scene in his chan. 
ber; and, lastly, my recent visit to Hickory Hall, 
with the frightful occurrence in my chamber ip 
the dead of the first night of my arrival, | 
ended with imploring my sister, as she valued 
her happiness, not to risk it by a marriage with 
him. For any other good purpose than that of 
doing my own duty and exonerating my ow 
conscience, I might just as well have been silent, 

Regina heard me through; though, as my story 
progressed, I saw her lip curl, and curl, withs 
slowly gathering contempt; and when I finished, 
she arose with flashing eyes, and answered me 
with a blasting, consuming scorn, anger, and def- 
ance—accusing me of degrading suspicions—de- 
grading to myself and to no one @lse—of treachery 
to my friend—of—I know not what beside; and 
expressing, with the air of an empress, her high- 
est trust in Wolfgang Wallraven’s unimpeachable 
purity and honor. In short, she replied to meas 
any other haughty, high-spirited woman would 
reply to aspersions so cast upon the man she 
deigned to accept. 

I attempted a rejoinder; but resuming her 
sovereign self-possession, with a gesture full of 
high command, ‘she silently indicated her vill 
to leave the room; and. I went to the door, u- 
locked, and held it open while she swept majesti- 


cally through. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





A VOICE FROM THE PAST. 


BY C. L. THOMPSON. 


From the magical caverns of time, 
From the dim sounding aisles of the past, 
Comes a voice with an echo sublime, 
That joins with a musical chime, 
In the moan of this winter-night’s blast. 
It speaks of the flowers that bloomed 
On islands now lost in the sea; 
It speaks of a dim time entombed, 
When nations and cities were doomed 
To make way for the nations to be. 
And it says, “As bloomed the gay flowers, 
And as waves washed the islands away, 
So beauty may bloom in the bowers 
Of youth, and be gladdened by showers 
Of love, during life’s Summer day. 
But the waves and cold winds of the years, 
Will drown the green island of youth— 
Will sweep away love, and leave tears 





And hopes alternating with fears, 
And a long, unfought battle for truth.” 


And it says, “As the nations of God 
Were merged in oblivion’s sea, 

So you must leave time’s sandy shore; 

Be ready, when life’s dream is o’er, 
For an endless existence, to be.” 


But listen! in cadences clear, 
A reply to the voice of the past, 
In musical notes on my ear, 
The voices of angels I hear, 
Chiming sweet with the musical blast. 


“Let youth’s flowers fall and decay, 
And time with his years sweep on; 

The beauty of soul will ne’er pass away 

In Heaven. *Twill bloom in immortal day, 
When time shall have palsied the sun.” 
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SIGNOR ROCCO COCCO. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Miss Isona B—— was a young lady of six- 
teen, unaffected, good-hearted, and, better still, 
pretty. It must be confessed that she was also 
somewhat empty-headed, and vain, but as she 
shared these qualities with a very large pro- 
portion of her sisterhood, they were not par- 
ticularly noticeable. She possessed, besides, 
snother trait, which used to be tolerated in the 
young, but which has, of late, gone quite out of 
date, along with the old-fashioned virtues—she 
was romantic. 

I know not how to account for this circum- 
stance, except by connecting it with the appa- 
rently incongruous fact of her having been 
educated in a nunnery. 

From these ‘‘cloistered walls,” the poor child, 
who was an orphan, had just emerged to begin 
her little career in the world, and to take the 
head of her old bachelor uncle’s establishment. 

That worthy gentleman, though shrewd enough 
in his way, had about as much idea of the inter- 
nal structure of a girl’s heart, as I have of the 
process by which flowers are introduced, or made 
to grow, in the middle of those curious glass balls 
one sees everywhere; (tormenting, little prob- 
lems that they are—they always perplex me as 
the apples in the pudding did poor King George 
—I must still be wondering how they were got 
in!) 

In one respect Isora’s education had been 
much neglected. Until she was sixteen years 
old, and had left school, she had never entered 
a theatre. 


In consequence of this culpable neglect of $ 


inoculation during childhood, when exposed to 
histrionie infection, she took the theatric fever 
vith uncommon virulence. Indeed, in this dis- 
order, as in all the others incident to childhood, 
the disease manifests itself much more alarm- 








Signor Rocco Cocco took two steps forward, 
and stopped with a jerk, and by repeating this 
manceuvre several times, advanced to the front 
of the stage. 

Isora’s heart beat quickly again, and a flush 
of excitement rose to her cheek. 

‘*He realizes my ideal!” she murmured. 

After rather an awkward pause on the part 
of the bandit, during which the orchestra got 
through with the prelude, he executed a senti- 
mental aria, ina melancholy way, with first one 
hand, and then the other, alternately pressed to 
his heart, and sawing the air. 

Isora heard the mournful strain with deep 
emotion. ‘‘To think he should be unhappy!” 
she sighed, and the brimming tears were in her 
eyes. All was reality to her, silly child! 

The whole evening was one of intense excite- 
ment and novel sensations to Isora; and the 
worst of it was, that at this dangerous crisis, 
she had not even the safety-valve of a confidante, 
Neither sister, mother, nor ‘‘dearest friend,” was 
at hand, and when the poor, lonely child, in 
search of sympathy with her emotions during a 
very trying scene, glanced round timidly at her 
uncle, she was shocked to perceive that worthy 
personage sound asleep. She woke him in- 
stantly, that he might not lose the treat. 

Though the fact I have mentioned would tend 
to prove that the uncle did not enjoy opera-going 
much for its own sake, he delighted to give plea- 
sure to his niece, nor did he see anything amiss 
or suspicious in her vehement entreaties to be 
taken every night—every night, while the opera 
lasted. 

He therefore went and slept, and Isora went 
and felt—or thought she felt—which answers as 
well—sometimes. 

The season was a long one, and things went 


ingly when delayed beyond the natural time of } on, and on, till the silly little thing, carried 
y g 


its appearance. 
When Signor Rocco Cocco, the famous tenor, 


’ away by all sorts of sentimentalities and delu- 


sions, was firmly convinced her heart was lost 


frst broke on Isora’s sight in a bandit’s costume, § beyond recall. 


(which is well known to consist of loose leather 
boots—a red sash garnished with pistols and 
daggers, and a velvet cap with a bobbing black 
Plume,) she felt that, for the first time in her life, 


This topic filled her head so completely, that 
having, as I have said, no female confidante, she 
one day, in utter inability to keep such a secret 
pent up any longer, hinted the state of the case 


the was in the presence of a hero. Her eager } to her uncle himself. 


‘yes were bent upon him, and her heart almost 


Stopped beating. 


The good man was aghast. Such a contingency 
had never presented itself to his imagination. 
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“In love with Signor Rocco Cocco, indeed!” 3 


he exclaimed, half amused, and half enraged. 

“Yes, indeed, uncle. So much in love—that 
—that I don’t know what to do.” 

“In love! pah! Do you know what will cure 
you?” 

‘No, uncle.” 

*¢ An ounce of sense!” 


ponder on his prescription. 

As to whether this remedy was applied or not, 
uncle and niece differ; at all events, it was not 
successful. 

Isora began to “peck and pine.” All her 
merry ways, her girlish gayety, deserted her. 
She moped—grew sallow—almost ugly; a very 
common effect of moping, gentle reader, believe 
me, though novel writers never mention it. 

This state of things forced itself on the atten- 
tion of the uncle, who might otherwise have never 
again recurred to the absurd confession of his 
niece. As it was, he was constantly reminded 
of it. 

He missed the life and gayety which had swept, 
like a breeze of spring, through his musty old 
house, when Isora first entered it. He hated to 
see a pale, lackadaisical girl, poking languidly 
about, instead of the fresh, lively, saucy thing 
who had amused him a few weeks before. He 
was one of the gentlest and kindest of men, but 
he was a man after all, and, therefore, it is pro- 
bable Isora might have fretted herself to death 
without opposition, if she could have done so, 
without diminishing his comfort or enjoyment; 
but, as the case was, he felt the necessity of 
effort, and he bent his vigorous and practical 
mind to a removal of the difficulty. 

The result of much intense study and deliber- 
ation, was an invitation to Signor Rocco Cocco 
to dine with him. 

Isora was informed of this arrangement, and, 
after thanking her uncle from the very depth of 
her fluttering little heart, for his great and deli* 
cate kindness, ran off to choose, betimes, the 
dress in which to array herself on the momen- 
tous occasion. 

The day and hour came. (Isora began to 
think they never would.) She had been running 
all morning from her mirror to the kitchen and 
back again, and was now dressed with simple 
elegance, walking up and down the drawing- 
room with her uncle, awaiting the arrival of her 
distinguished guest. 

In her innocent delight she could not help tell- 
ing her only confidant how handsome and inte- 
resting she thought the Signor, and her opinion 
that all the world must see his very great reseth- 


And thoroughly vexed $ 
and annoyed, the uncle left-the niece alone, to } 


PAAPPPI DDI, 
blance to the noble and chivalric Sir Walte 
Raleigh. 

To all this the wily uncle said little 
nothing; though his shoulders would shrug 4 
s little, and a mysterious grunt, which puzzled 
Isora, now and then escaped him. 

A ring at the bell. 

Isora dragged her uncle to the door to listen, 
and then back to the farthest corner of the room, 
as she heard the step of the visitor approach. 
ing. 

A moment more, and she was in the presence 
of her hero. He was shaking hands with her 
uncle—her uncle was introducing him to her; 
without finding courage to raise her eyes, she 
could only blush deeply and bow her head before 
him. 

For the first few minutes she desired nothing 
more. It was enough to know herself in the 
presence. To know that the cherished cbject of 
her girlish adoration—her hero—her ideal, was 
near her—in the same room. But as it is alaw 
of the human heart, always to make an attained 
happiness the step by which to mount to another 
higher yet, Isora, in time, overcame her timidity; 
she raised her eyes, and saw—a middle-aged 
gentleman, red-faced, and fat. 

It was our heroine’s instantaneous conviction 
that an impudent hoax was attempted to be 
played off on her. 

That the elegant lover! the chivalric hero! the 
brave soldier, with whose appearance she was s0 
familiar, from her seat in the boxes! No, she 
could not, would not, believe it! It was only 
through her uncle’s somewhat ostentatious iter- 
ation of the name of ‘Rocco Cocco,” that she 
could, in any way, connect the impostor before 
$ her with the princely person she had heretofore 
* known under that title. 

The belief that her uncle was attempting to 
play off a trick upon her, grew at dinner-time, 
Sas she observed the guest’s half-bred manners, 
and voracious appetite. It ripened into certainty 
during a conversation she had with him, after 
they had returned to the drawing-room. 

Her uncle had been called away for a short 
$ time by a business visitant, and in the short fete- 
S a-tete during his absence, the Signor became £0 
’ confidential as to inform Isora, in broken Eng- 
lish, that he had probably broken more hearts 
than any man living, and, at the present time, 
} nearly twenty young ladies were doomed victims 
: to his dangerous attractions. : 

’ Perfectly disgusted with his overwealllg 
3 vanity, and embarrassed by 2 confidence 80 Ur 
° solicited and undesired, Isora was thankful for 
’ the reappearance of her uncle in time to obviate 


$ 
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the necessity of a reply which she knew not how , she realize any identification of the two widely 
to frame. $ different individuals claiming the same name. 

Bre long the guest departed, and the uncle She had still the impression that some deception 
immediately demanded, ; Was being practiced upon her. 

«Well, Isy, what do you think of your Signor ; Her uncle, perceiving her doubts, wisely pro- 
Rocco Cocco now?” ¢ posed another visit to the opera, assuring his 

“Ah, uncle,” answered Isora, smiling re- niece, that though she could not discern Signor 
proachfully, as she patted his cheek with her } Rocco Cocco in their guest, she would not find it 
fan, “do you think I don’t see through you and $ 3 so difficult to trace their guest in Signor Rocco 
your plans ? ” § Cocco. 

The uncle changed countenance visibly, and $ To her amazement Isora found this prediction 
with rather a conscience-stricken look, asked $ S s true. The next night, in spite of disguise, paint, 
what she meant. $ and stage illusions, their fat guest of the day 

“Why, of course, uncle, I’m only a silly girl, : $ before, stood constantly before her. 
and not hard to outwit, I dare say; but your: She was cured. 
trick is rather too palpable to impose even upon} Some years afterward, Isora married a plain, 
me. That red-faced man Signor Rocco Cocco, 3 sen sible man, with nothing of the hero about 
indeed! He was more like Daniel Lambert!” , him, except a noble, loving heart, but whom she 

The uncle suddenly recovered his spirits. } managed to love devotedly, notwithstanding. 

“Qh! that is the view you take of it, my little: Her uncle made one of her household, and 
darling, is it?” he cried, rubbing his hands glee- ; exercised a great influence over her; for it was 
fully. “Then I’m all right, for, I can tell you, } observable, that whenever anything did not go 
on my word of honor, that our visitor was 3 as he approved, or his niece was about to act 
Signor Rocco Cocco, himself, in propria persona, } ; in any way he considered foolish, he had but 
as sure as I’m the best of uncles.” $to pronounce the mysterious words, ‘Rocco 

But Isora was still unconvinced. She could } Cocco!” to reduce her to instant obedience to his 
not doubt her uncle’s word; but neither could * wishes. 





THE DEPARTURE. 
BY J. H. M’NAUGHTON. 


You turned and left me. I was sad. You turned and left me. All was dark— 


I, weeping, sat upon this stone, 
And gazed (a broken-hearted maid) 
Along the way that you had gone. 


You turned and left me. Long I wept. 
Sick, sick at heart, forsaken I; 

And through my brain a demon crept, 
And left but dreams and misery! 


You turned and left me. Not a word 


You spoke—not even a kind “good-bye;” 


And I was left like wounded bird, 
In grief to pine, and agony. 





Ay, all was dark, but ’twas not night; 
The flame you kindled by a spark, 
You now set foot upon the light! 
You turned and left me. I am wild. 
They tell me crazed is my brain— 
By them reviled, by you beguiled, 
And will you never come again? 
My way is darkling. I am sad. 
I nightly sit upon this stone, 
And gaze (a broken-hearted maia) 
Along the way that you have gone. 





THE FUNERAL—A FAOT. 


BY DR. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


Ap this is all! The long procession’s pride, 
The plumed hearse, the hatchment, and the pall, 
One tear of sorrow doth outweigh them all— 
Que drop o’erflowing from affliction’s tide. 
Such hath been here. The last of a long line 
In the dim chamber of the tomb was laid; 
The seeming of regret had been displayed, 


Coldly—most coldly o’er his burial-place 
The mourners passed and smiled; but one was there— 
Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 
And her heart swelling with a voiceless care; 
She dropped a flower upon his coffin-lid. 
Thus, the true sorrow o’er that stately dead 
Was that young orphan’s, whom his bounty fed. 





AMUSEMENTS IN ART. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 

An evening may be spent very pleasantly, as , are to be met with around us—having the circle 
well as progress made in the art of drawing, by } or the sphere for their basis. And it will be no 
the following exereises. In former articles, we : mean result of these papers, if any number of 
described how, by taking a square for a funda-} our younger readers. are led thereby to a habit 
mental shape, many things might be drawn with $ of observation, whereby they will not fail to 
great ease and accuracy. In fact, a few simple ; notice that nearly all natural objects have the 
shapes, like the square, the circle, &c., are the } curved line for a basis, if they are not actually 
basis of all art. Take the circle, for example. 3 distinguishable thereby from those that are arti- 
With a pair of compasses, make, on paper, or on § ficial. 

a slate, six circles, as follows: or if a pair of 





The figure of the turkey, above, is drawn upon 
two circles in combination with each other. The 
dotted lines of the plan will be readily perceived; 
but lest there should be any difficulty, they have 
been drawn separately. With this duplex figure 
little skill will be required to present the lord of 
the farm-yard. , 














compasses is not at hand, take a coin, or any 
other round object. On these circles draw a 
flower, a lamp-shade, a pear, a bowl, a scent- 
bottle and a hare, as in the ensuing diagrams. 
You will be astonished to find how easily, as 
well as how gracefully, the feat will be per- 
formed. 

We have given these six figures merely as 
suggestions, the circle forming an important 
part of their figure. Your mind will imme- 
Gate ao to other objects—thousands such 
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The two next outlines are based upon the } 
square turned diamond-wise, and will need no } 
further remark: examples upon this plan may ; 


be multiplied easily. Those given will serve as 
hints in the several directions of flowers, foliage, 
and landscapes generally. 





THE CANARY 


BIRD. NO. II. 


BY W. KIDD. 


We cannot help thinking, and we wish to be 
very emphatic on the point, that no persons 
should ever attempt to keep birds, or allow their 
children to do so, unless they are naturally 
“fond” of them, and, at the same time, them- 
selves of a kindly disposition. To trust birds 

, W the care of a thoughtless child, a callous ser- 

vant, or an indifferent person, in one’s absence 
from home, unless under very particular cir- 
cumstances, is to yield them up to almost certain 
destruction. Hard-hearted servants either cram 
their troughs full of food (sufficient to last a 
week) with a view to save trouble, or, by never 
changing their wafer, they allow it to become 
corrupt. In the former case, the hull of the 
seed which is eaten, falling on the top of the 
residue, prevents the birds obtaining a fresh 
supply; whilst in the latter, the birds become 
poisoned by putridity. 

We are sorry to say, adults are frequently 
quite as much in fault as children, in this mat- 
‘er; too often more so—for birds are not unfre- 
quently killed by children through an excess of : 
Miention, having many things ministered unto 3 
them quite unsuited to their animal economy. 
They are alse taken out of their cages to be 
nursed and ‘‘petted”—a horrible practice; when 
the heat of the hand and undue pressure on their 
body cause their death. Why, let us ask, should 
We be thus thoughtlessly, and continually cruel, 





when five minutes of our time every morning 
would, in many cases, be amply sufficient to 
make our favorites both comfortable and happy? 

These little creatures, if we would narrowly 
watch them, possess the most singular attrac- 
tions, exhibit the most romantic attachments. 
Not a movement of their master or their mis- 
tress escapes their observation. They may be 
taught, easily taught, by affectionate care, to 
come out of their cages when called for; or to 
sit on the finger, and sing when requested. A 
simple movement of the head, or expression of 
the eye, will accomplish this; whilst the reward 
of a bit of hard-boiled egg, or a morsel of loaf 
sugar, will speedily cement an intimacy termin- 
able only by death; the attachment of some 
birds knows no other limit. 

As a rule—to keep your birds in continual 
song, hang them up in situations where they 
cannot by possibility get a sight of each other. 
We have often heard people express surprise at 
their canaries not singing; and we have fre- 
quently been consulted as to the cause. It has 
arisen, in nearly every instance, from the man- 
ner in which their cages have been suspended 
in the room. Immediately after the arrange- 
ment has been altered, and the birds have been 
kept out of each other’s sight, they have com- 
menced singing in all the joyousness of their 
nature. The reason is obvious, Their attention, 
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worniinnsiy 
when thus separated, is not diverted from thei» { basin, to prevent damage to your furniture by 


song; and a spirit of rivalry induces them to do } his splashing. An invite of this nature is irr, 
their utmost not to be surpassed, sistible, and he will soon be seen immersed ty 

If you particularly wish your birds to sing by 3} his very throat. On his return from the bath, 
candle-light, darken their cages in the day time, } his appearance will be found ludicrously comi, 
so as to prevent their over luxuriance in song. ; His sly look of self-satisfaction and assumption 
Also, keep them scantily supplied with food. } of importance, whilst nearly drenched, and ing 
When the candles are lighted, when the fire is ; state of utter helplessness withal—are “as good 
seen to blaze upon the hearth, and when the;as a play.” Touch him—if you dare! With 
cups and saucers are heard to rattle on the $ extended wings and unrestrained fury, he will 
table—then you will be treated to something { resent the indignity by pecking fiercely at you 
worth listening to. The whole household, too, ; with his open beak; and he will often give you, 
will feel happy. in addition, striking proofs of his anger. These 

If you feel inclined to humor him in his little } ‘‘airs of state” are véry frequently practiced, 
visits to you on the table, provide him regularly } We merely throw out a hint for our readers to 
every morning with a square china bath, half : improve upon, for you may teach these majestic 
filled with water; first placing it within a deep $ birds anything. 














BEDSTEADS FOR COTTAGES. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


Wuen rooms are small, it is désirable to have » can be made all in one length, with only a single 
them as little encumbered with furniture as pos- joint near the head; it is therefore much firmer 
sible, and if there be a recess, as there almost : than where there are two or three joints, as must 
always is, it may be fitted up as a bedstead, { be the case when it is made to fold to fit intos 
without at all encroaching on the space of the$ low carcase. A recess nine inches deep, and 
apartment. The plan is frequently adopted in g three feet wide, will be quite large enough to 
Paris; sometimes you see in one corner of a: contain a bedstead for a single person. The 
room, a large looking-glass, six or seven feet 3 legs need not be more than four inches long, 
high, and three feet wide, enclosed in a polished 3 and a thin mattress and bed-clothes will fill up 
wood or gilt frame, and seeming to be a part of } the other four, the whole, as shown in figure 2, 
the wall, as shown at figure 1. This looks ex- 




















being made to turn up at once. Whenever por 
tremely handsome and ornamental, but in many 3 sible, it is best to have turn-up bedsteads made 
cases it is nothing more than a door which con- ; of iron as they are lighter, and less clumsy thas 
ceals a turn-up bedstead. At night the door is } wood, and will fit in a smaller space. 

opened, the bedstead let down, and thus in a Should a sacking be used instead of hoop-iren 
short time the latter is ready for use. There is } for the bottom, it is strained by passing the cord 
one advantage in this contrivance; the bedstead ‘ round the sides, as may be seen in the cut. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. IV.—LACES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We continue our article on laces. These ares — =} and horizontal lines are of 
all used for forming flowers, arabesques, &c., or § m| twisted threads, and the spots 
filling up spaces. : | are worked when forming the 

latter, just as described in 

BrussEts Lace.—A succes- } English lace. Great accuracy 
sion of rows of Brussels edge, ; = . of distance is required between 
worked on each other, and 3 these threads, otherwise they will not all cross 
backward and forward. in the same places; and it will be impossible to 


form the spots. 
Venetian Lace.—This is a 


series of rows of Venetian edg- 
ing, but as it is inconvenient 
} to pass round the needle con- 
stantly, and it can only be and all in the same direction. 
worked from left to right, it is In crossing each one of these, 
e the Venetian, worked in that § you make the spots belonging to that particular 
direction, with Brussels done in the opposite. = line thus: pass your needle’completely under the 
Sorrento Lace.—The same 3 Jine of threads, afid in an opposite slanting direo- 
stitch as Sorrento edging; it tion. (See cut.) Fasten it by a tight buttonhote 
can be worked only in one stitch on the braid, and twist back on the single 
direction, therefore it is neces- ; thread till you come to where it crosses. Cross 
sary to fasten off at the end of } over this twisted thread and pass the needle 
every row. The short stitches } under the single thread on the other side of it. 
of one row are worked on the long ones of the { Again cross, and slip your needle under the 
previous. S twisted part of the new bar. Continue thus, 
Enotisnh Roserres.—These § always putting your needle under the new bar, 
} resemble, as nearly as possi- g and over the old, until your spot is large enough. 
ble, a spider’s web. They are: Then twist on the single thread until you come 
worked on six, eight, or ten$to another crossing, when make the spot as be- 
threads, according to the space $ fore. Every line is thus completed, Be careful 
to be filled in. Take twisted 3 to twist the threads perfectly in this and the next 

threads across the space to be 3 stitch. 
filled, at regular distances. Let them all cross $ y Hengiquez Lacr. — Make 
inthe middle, and after the first; slip the needle | | two parallel lines, darning 
under in the single thread, and over when twist- spots at intervals, across the 
ing it back again, thus uniting them as you pro- two, very near each other, of 
cel, In twisting the last thread stop in the twisted thread. Miss about 
centre, and make a tight buttonhole stitch to “ three times the space that is 
secure it. Now work the spot, passing the needle } between the two, and do another pair, and be 
first under two threads, x then under the last of $sure the spots are on a line with the others. 
the two, and the next, so that the thread goes 3 Repeat until in one direction you have filled the 
round one bar, and under two: repeat from the : space. Begin to make the bars in the opposite 
(tees, until the spot is large enough, when finish direction. Do one, with the needle under those 
twisting the incomplete bar, and fasten off. $ you cross in going, and over in returning, taking 


EneusH Lace.—Fill up a 
given space with twisted threads 
evenly placed about the eighth 
of an inch apart, diagonally, 








Oren Enotise Lace.—Made on double the ; the space between the spots; and be sure to 


‘umber of bars. The diagonal are single } make one twist between the two close bars, which 


threads, and must be made first; the upright ‘ will keep them at proper distances from each 
Vou. XXXIII.—19 818 
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other. 
darn the space between the pairs, to correspond. 3 


of it. 


nnn nnane 


In making the second pair of cross bars, § centre of 5, 5 over 2, and the loop at each side 
4th—Begin with 2 stitches on the loop 


The entire of all should be filled by the darned 3 before the 5; 4 on 5, and 2 more on next Joop, 
5th—Two on loop, 5 on centre of 8. 6th—Tyo 
Corpovan Lace.—Very sim- } on centre of 5; 5 over 2. 


ilar to the preceding; but on $ 
three bars, and therefore, con- 

siderably easier to darn. Both ; 

} these laces must be done with 3 

very fine thread. Evans’ boar’s ; 

head crochet cotton, No. 150, is particularly 
suitable for the purpose, 

Vatencrennes Lace.—Simply darning; done 

very finely and closely. 

wick Founpation Srrron. — The 

ordinary buttonhole stitch, 

4] worked over a bar of thread, 

taken from right to left. The 

stitches are to be as close to$ 

: each other as possible. The 

stitches of one row are taken each between two 
of the preceding. 

Crosz Dramonp.—In this 

and the following patterns, the 

| design is produced by leaving 

} at regular intervals a long 

stitch; that is, instead of tak- 

ing a stitch after every one of $ 3 





tife previous row, to miss two, which forms ai 


hole. Be careful to miss the spaces evenly. 


Open Dramonv.—Just like 
the preceding, but that the dia- 
mond has nine holes instead of 
four. 


Escatrer Stircnu.—In this, 
the holes fall progressively. Do 


i 9 close stitches, and miss the 


In the third, begin with three: and so on, 


space of 8. In the next row, do 
6, miss the space of 3, and after- 
ward do 9, beginning on loop. 
In 


all these three last stitches there is no bar across, 


stiches. 


Bi’ 2nd. 


LLL LOLLIIL LICE EED LDA A 


Antwerp Lace.—The holes: } 


s 


are so arranged as to form a} | 


wees. 


succession of diamonds. It re- § 


quires six rows to make one; & 


pattern. Ist—Do 4 stitches, 3 
4 leave space for 4; do 11, leave $ 
space for 4. 2nd—Leave the space over 4, work 
4 on the loop, 10 over the 11, and 4 more on the 
next loop. 8rd—Like Ist, with 11 on centre 12 
of 18. 4th—Seven stitches, miss space of 4; 4 
over the centre of 11; miss the space of 4; do 4 
on the loop, this, being succeeded by 7, makes 
11. 5th—Eleven stitches; miss the space over 
4, 7 more stitches. 6th—Like 4. This makes 
a perfeet diamond. 





Open ANTWERP.—lst row— : 


nae uy a a mys | 
wale rT 

he mau “an 
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Eight close stitches, leave a $ across the 9. 
loose loop over the space of 5. j Sed—( working back)—Do 4 stitches on loop, 
End with 8. 2nd—Five close {and four more on the centre of 9. 4th—Three 
over centre of 8, and 2 on} stitches on the small loop, three more on four, 


centre of loop. 


These 
form the stitch. 


Capiz Lace.—In the first 
row work six close stitches, 
miss the space of two; do two, 
and again miss the space of 
two. In the second row work 
two on each loop, and miss the 
two rows, worked alternately, 


Fan Lace.—First row—Six 
stitches and miss the space of 
6. 2nd—5 stitches on six, miss 
the same space as before. 3rd 
row—Miss the stitches, and do 
6 stitches on the bar. 4th row 


Barcetona Lace.—The Ist 
row is like Sorrento -edging, 
In the second there are four 
stitches on the long space, and 
the short is missed. These 
two rows are alternated. 

Srorrep Lacre.—Work two 
close stitches, miss the space 
of four. In the second and 
following rows, work the two 
on the centre of the loop. 


Venetian Sporrep Lacs.— 
A series of diamonds of Vene- 
tian bars, in each of which 
there are four spots of English 
lace. 


Frorentine Lacr. —Nine 

| close stitches, miss for four; 
repeat this, and it makes 4 
foundation, 1st row of pat- 
tern — (working back)—Four 
stitches on loop, leave @ loop 
2nd—9 on loop, leave loop of 4. 


8rd—Two on! three more on next loop, and leave s loop over 
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the four stitches. These four rows comprise the ; is used for it. Take six lengths, and sew them 

3 down at the beginning of the edge you wish to 

Roman Lace.—Begin with } finish, by taking stitches across the cotton; after 

5 stitches close together, leave ; a few stitches, add three or four lengths more 

space for 4. Next row—4 in } cotton; after a few stitches, add some more cot- 

the loop, and 4 on the 5. 3rd } ton, so as gradually to increase the thickness to 

—Leave a loop over 3 centre $ the centre, when in the same way, diminish the 

\ em) of 5in first row, do 5. 4th—; thickness. Having thus prepared the founda- 

4on5,and4 more on loop. 5th—Like 8rd, but i tion, cover it closely with buttonhole stitch, 

the loop is to be over 5 of 3rd row, so that the ; (always done with Mecklenburgh thread, as no 

holes do not fall in the same place. The alter- } other material gives the requisite shiny appear- 

nate rows are always alike. The repetition of : ance.) In doing this, add Raleigh dots, or fancy 
these, with the 8rd and 5th, form the pattern. § loops, at intervals, to finish the edge. 











5 


Mecatws Waeris.— Work: Tae Marertats—For point lace have, for the 
Venetian bars, at equal dis- ; most part, been made on purpose for it. A com- 
tances, in one direction of the $ plete set comprises Nos. 40, 50, 70, 90, 100, 120, 
space to be filled. In crossing } and 150; Moravian, No. 70; and Mecklenburgh, 
them with, other bars, form } Nos. 1, 80, P0Q, 120, 140, 160. 
wheels: you must cover the : Besides threads there are various braids used. 
thread with buttonhole stitch to the outer line} The French white cotton braid, of different 
of the wheel; then carry a thread round, passing } widths; the Italian and Maltese. The last are 
the needle through the bars eqyi-distant from: in fact linen laces, made on a pillow, about a 
the cross, and hold the round so formed in its ¢ quarter of an inch wide. The Maltese has a 
place, with a needle, while covering it with but- 3 dotted edge; the Italian, a straight one. 
tonhole stitch. The wheels sometimes have spots, Some lace has no foundation but a thread. 
like dotted Venetian; sometimes Raleigh dots. This is the case with all Spanish Point. The 
ee SPANISH outlines are then made in Mecklenburgh, No. 1. 
Rose Pornt. Wy The patterns may be drawn on colored paper, 
—The very under which linen is pasted. 

i thick and French braid is put on, unless very wide, by 
heavy raised > running it along the centre; but Italian and 
vor wld = Maltese must be sewed on at both edges. 

datantirises the most valuable lace. ‘ It is used3} A knowledge of the stitches we have given will 
to edge flowers, leaves, and arabesques; and is $ enable a lady not only to make new lace, but so 
never of the same thickness throughout; while } perfectly to repair and alter the old, that she 
the thicker and heavier it is in the centre, the may make handsome articles of dress out of 
ticher it is thought. Moravian cotton; No. 70, what would appear mere scraps. 
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BALL OR PARTY DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, a pattern for a very 
beautiful dress, either for a ball or for a party. 
The material is of silk of any color to suit the 
wearer. The body and sleeves are trimmed with 
Limerick lace. The sleeves are looped up with 
two bows of ribbon, with long ends, to match 
the dress in color. The skirt is double, and is 





on the following page, by which the dress may 
be cut out. The length of the different pieces 
is given, as usual, in inches; and the diagram, 
with these guides, ean easily be enlarged to the 
proper size. Any lady, even without the aid of 
@ mantua-maker, can thus cut out such a dress 
for herself. We are glad to learn that thou 


covered with Limerick lace, which, it will be { sands, who take “Peterson,” are availing them- 
seen from thé engraving above, has a very rich } selves of our instructions to be their own mantu- 


g 
. and ae | ieee We annex a diagram, $ 


makers. 
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DIAGRAM OF BALL OR PARTY DRESS. 





TO MAKE MOSS MATS WITH FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—One oz. of shaded green zephyr, ¢ Cast off one edge entirely, the whole length of 
one oz. of shaded brown zephyr. Several skeins ; the work. Unravel the knitting, leaving three 
of pink, red, &c., any -bright colors for the 3 stitches as a heading to the fringe, which has 
flowers. A pair of fine steel knitting-needles. } the appearance of curling moss. Lay this aside 

For raz Moss.—Double the green zephyr and 3 and make the flowers and foundation for the 
cast on seventeen stitches. Knit in plain garter ; mat. Take a piece of paste-board seven inches 
stitch three or four inches. Tie on the brown $ 3 in diameter, cut a perfect circle, divide it off in 
vephyr (doubled) and knit the same. In this § sections (as seen by the lines in the diagram) 
Way shade in the green and brown, knitting a 3 with strong patent thread, beginning in the 
Piece two yards in length. Make quite damp } 3 centre of the circle, carrying the thread through 
and iron dry with a hot iron, placing something { < the paste-board at the distance of two inches 
ever the work that the iron may not discolor it. * from the outside of the circle, back again to the 








TO MAKE MOSS MATS WITH FLOWEBS. 
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centre. Repeat until it is divided as seen in , two-thirds of the space marked off is filled up. 
the diagram. With the white zephyr or a light ; (Observe in working to place each row close 
shade of the color of the flower to be made, re the other, making the work compact.) 
shading to the fancy, begin in the centre, carry $ Then cut the patent thread at each point at the 
the zephyr over one of fhe threads, (marking the outside of the circle, and draw the work off the 4 
sections,) bringing it out under, again over the : paste-board. Drop the threads which were under 
next thread, under, &c. Repeat this until about }the paste-board, tie the eight together. Thea 
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STRAW WORK BASKET. 819 








tie together every two of the upper threads : edge, arranging it that the knitted stitches may 
which hold the zephyr. This will fasten the } not be seen, and that the colors may be prettily 
york and complete the flower. The foundation } : disposed. Put in the flowers according to taste. 
of the mat is made precisely as the flower—with § ° Bight are enough to look well. Let them be’bright 
the exception—not to separate the work from the $ sand prettily shaded, and the mat is complete. It, 
paste- -board. Cover the under side with silk, 3 may be made any size desirable by increasing the 
and dispose the moss already made around the } size of paste-board used for flowers, &c. 





STRAW WORK BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 

In the front of this number we give the pat- } smoothing iron not over-hot, and yet sufficiently 
tern for a new style of Work-Basket, which may ; warm, press the satin into regular folds, first 
be made of various sizes, according to the taste § arose one way and then the other, so as to 
of the lady, or as she may have pieces of silk or { mark the diafirends for running with the needle. 
satin, which may thus advantageously be put } Im doing this, precaution must be used to press 
to use. Having determined on the size, take a $ : the iron only on the edge of the fold, as going 
square of strong brown cartridge paper of the; \ beyond would necessarily erase the previous 
appropriate dimensions. ‘This is merely to give } marks, 
regularity to the straw, which must be tacked} There is another thing which must on no ac- 
down at the edges at equal distances and plaited ; count be forgotten. It is that every line of run- 
in and out, so as to form an openwork frame or 3 ning must be the cross way of the web. When 
square. This being done, the edges are to be} these are done with the web, the whole beauty 
cut even all round, leaving the outer stripe of 3 of the raising up of the diamond pattern is quite 
straw smooth and regular. Having withdrawn } lost. 
the foundation paper, a strong wire is now to be The quilting of the satin being completed, it is 
sewn all round the edge. An open framework 3 to be laid in the inside of the straw shape, fast- 
of straw will now appear in regular diamond } ened round, cut even at the edge, bound round 
divisions. and bent into the right shape. A pretty chased 

This being done, take two squares of colored $ gilt ring is to be attached to the two corners 
satin, either ruby-colored or blue look remark-{ which turn up, a handsome tassel to cach of 
ably well; lay a square of the best cotton wadding ¢ those which turn down. A quilling of satin rib- 
between them, and ‘quilt them in diamonds as bon is then carried all round, both inside and 
evenly as possible. The beauty of this work de- ‘ out, a cord and tassel passed through the two 
pends upon its regularity; therefore, a few words ; rings, and this really “tasteful article will be 
on the best mode of doing it may not be unac- $ found complete. 
ceptable. Before laying the squares of satin} A square of about ten inches on every side 
over the wadding, take one of them, and with a } makes a pretty basket. 
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CROCHET NECK-RIBBON IN COLORED WOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tae one we have given, in the front of the {every stitch of the last row. These rows com- 
number, is worked in scarlet and white wool. {plete the ribbon. The color can, of course, be 
Make a chain about three-quarters of a yard in } ; 3 changed according to taste, but as scarlet has 
length, on which crochet one chain and one long $ ‘claimed the throne of fashion this season, @ de- 
loop on every loop of the first row, work these $ 3 gree of allegiance is necessarily paid to this 
ttitches on both sides of the first chain all round } color, so we now have, not only scarlet petti- 
both ends, and then work over every loop two ; coats, but scarlet stockings with black clocks, 
long stitches. This row is done with the white } S and scarlet under-sleeves and scarves to match, 
Wool; but as the white is too delicate for the $ Brightness of color, therefore, is the prevailing 
outside edge, a single loop is worked through $ * taste. 





THE FRENCH FEATHER FAN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Amone the beautiful novelties, just introduced , of cardboard cut to the form with as much neat- 
at Paris, is the French Feather Fan. It is made } ness and regularity as possible. The front may 
of white watered silk, braided in gold thread, S be tacked down with stitches round the edge, 
according to our design. It consists of two the gold thread being carried round to cover 
pieces, back and front, and when these are thus $ them. The back requires a lining, which need 
prepared seer must be stretched over two pieces ‘ not be of the silk, as it does not appear to the 
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This can be sewn round the edge, so that , larity, so that their outer margin should possess 
the tacking threads, which have been put in as 5a perfect sweep. After this, the front of the 
for patchwork, may in the same way be taken } ; Fan, which has already been prepared, must be 
out. A row of small gold beads over this sewing 3 laid on, which, fitting the back exactly, all the 
makes an excellent finish and hides all the} stems of the feathers are completely hid and 
stitches. This being done, a row of small Mara- $ 3 secured. We have said white for this Fan, but 
beau feathers is to be laid all round the back of*} it is equally elegant in pink or pale blue, in 
the Fan, their stalks being fastened down on to } which cases the Marabeau feathers must be tip- 
the lining. This requires to be done with regu- 3 ped with either of the colors. 








TO CROCHET A BABY’S SOCK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


8rd row.—Work four dc over the five in second 
row. ~ 

4th row.—Work three de over the four in third 
row. 

This narrows one every row, and completes 
the stocking part of the sock. 

Fold the work directly in half and tie the 
colored wool there. 

Take up every loop and work twelve rows in 
sc stitch, widening one stitch every row at the 
points of the toe. 

Again fold the work, bringing the points of 
the toe opposite each other, and sew the sole of 
the sock together, beginning half an inch from 
the heel and sewing within half an inch of the 
, stitches widened at the toe. 

Marertats.—Fight skeins of white zephyr, Find the middle stitch between the points of 
sixteen skeins colored, fine bone crochet hook. 3 the toe, pin it to the point just sewed, and shape 

Make a ch (with the white wool) of thirty-six } the toe by sewing right and left from this place, 
stitches, join the ch, and work seven rows in dc 3 drawing in the corners slightly, not to make the 
ttiteh, observing always to make one ch between 3 toe too square. Gather up the stitches (unsewed 
every de stitch. Fasten off the thread by draw- : at the heel) into one stitch, and fasten off the 
ing it entirely through the last loop. 2 3 thread. Turn the sock and finish the top by 

Now tie the white wool, between the sixth ona? * one row of shell stitch; which is done by work- 
seventh de stitch on the seventh row, and work 3 3 ing one sc, three de, one sc—all in one loop, 
six de stitches, 3 then one ch stitch in next loop. Repeat the five 

2nd row.—Work backward five de over the stitches and ch to the end of the row. Complete 
tix just done. @: $ with cord and tassels. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
To Make Pictures oF Breps wiTH THEIR NATURAL FEATH- 
ers.—A fair correspondent writes to us, that one of her 
friends has brought home from England, some beautiful } 
pictures of birds made with their natural feathers; and asks $ 
us if we can inform her how they are done. As her letter 
came too late to insert the description of this lady-like kind 3 
of work in the part of the number usually devoted to such 
purposes, we give it here. You must first take a thin board 
or panel of deal or t, well d that it may not 
shrink; then smoothly paste on it white paper, and let it 
dry, and if the wood casts its color through, paste on it an- 
other paper till perfectly white; and let it stand till quite 
dry. Then get any bird you would represent, and draw its 
figure as exactly as possible on the papered panel (middle- 
sized birds are the best for the purpose;) then paint what 
tree or ground-work you intend to sét your bird upon, also 
its bill and legs, leaving the rest of the body to be covered 
with its own feathers. You must next prepare that part to 
be feathered by laying on thick gum-arabic, dissolved in 
water; lay it on with a large hair pencil, and let it dry; then 
lay a second coat of the gum-arabic, and let it dry, and a 
third. and oftener, if you find that when dry it does not form 
a good body on the paper, at the very least, to the thickness 
of a shilling: let it dry quite hard. 
When your piece is thus prepared, take the feathers off 





‘ To Teacn Gris TO WALK GRACEFULLY.—Oriental Women, 
> as well as other tropical ones, are celebrated for their ere 
$ and graceful carriage. This is the result of their carrying 

burdens on their heads, from early childhood, by whig, 
> means they secure a free and springy, yet dignified gait 
3 Why could not this fact give a hint to American mothen 
3 and teachers? By accustoming young girls, among other 
3 calisthenic exercises, to walk, while balancing burdens upon 
their heads, their carriage might be greatly improved. Ne 
would this be all. For the character of the exercise wou 
develop the lungs, strengthen the muscles of the chest, ani 
even increase the height of the instep. The burden need ng 
be heavy. Indeed, one which was too heavy might injure 
the brain. A certain amount of bulk, however, would & 
required, It is the practice of carrying the body erect which 
is proposed to be gained by this exercise; and a light burdea, 
if of proper bulk, is quite sufficient for this purpose. Inn 
other way can the prevalent defect, in the physical beauty 
of American women, be so readily corrected. In no other 
way can the beauty of the sex be increased so effectually 
A half hour of such exercise, at # free, bold pace, would do 
more than an hour with the dumb-bells. In fact, dumb-bells 
are too severe for a great many girls, who might practice 
this exercise with great benefit. 


“On! Way, Waty.”—This beautiful old Scottish ballad. 


« 





the bird as you use them, beginning at the tail and points $ which we give in this number, is undoubtedly ancient, The 
of the wings, and working upward to the head, observing to $ jeroine was Lady Barbara Erskine, daughter of John, ninth 


cover that part of your draught with the feathers taken from 3 Earl of Mar, and wife of James, second Marquis of Douglas. 
the same part of the bird, letting them fall over one another é She was married A. D. 1670; but was divorced by her hus 
in the natural order. You must prepare your feathers by $ $ band, after being first driven from his house, in consequence 
cutting off the downy parts that are about their stems, and : of some malignant scandals, which a former and disappointe! 


the large feathers must have the insides of their shafts $ 
shaved off with a sharp knife, to make them lie flat; the ° 
quills of the wings must have their inner webs clipped off, 2 
so that in laying them the gum may hold them by their $ 
shafts. When you begin to lay them, take a pair of steel $ 
pliers to hold the feathers in, and have some gum-water, not 
too thin, and a large pencil ready to moisten the ground- $ 
work by little and little, as you work it; then lay your 
feathers on the moistened parts, which must not be waterish, 
but only clammy, to hold the feathers. You must have pre- 
pared a great many sugar-loaf-shaped leaden weights, which § 
you may form by casting the lead into sand, in which shapes 3 
or moulds for it have been made by means of a pointed stick $ 
proddled all over the surface, having small holes to receive 
the melted lead. These weights will be necessary to set on 
the feathers when you have merely laid them on, in order 
to press them into the gum till they are fixed; but you must § 
be cautious lest the gum comes through the feathers, for it 
would not only smear them, but would stick to the bottoms 
of the little weights; and in taking them off you would bring 3 
the feathers also, which would quite disarrange your work ; 

be cautious, therefore, not to have your coat of gum too 
moist or wet. When you have wholly covered your bird 
with its feathers, you must, with a little thick gum, stick on 
a piece of paper, cut round, of the size of an eye, which you 
must color the same as the eye of the bird, if you cannot 
procure a glass one of the kind; and when the whole is dry, 
you must dress the feathers all round the outline, (such as 
may have chanced to start,) and rectify all defects in every 


other part; then lay on it a sheet of clean paper, and a heavy } ; 


weight, such as a book, to press it; after which it may be : 
preserved in a glass frame, such as are used for pieces of * 
shell-work, &c. 
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$ lover, Lowrie of Blackwood, was base enough to put into 
2 circulation. Her father received her home, and she never 
$ again saw her husband. Her only son died, Earl of Angus, 

$ at the battle of Steinkirk.. The exact date of the air isnot 
} known, It is admirably suited to the words, which are very 
: pathetic; those of the last stanzas particularly. 

Our Marcn Enoravines.—The Philadelphia Press, one of 
? our highest critical authoritics, says that “The Old Home 
° stead,” the steel plate in our March number, was equal ® 
3 the best engravings, in the best annuals, in the best daysd 
$ those publications. We really think, that, in the whole 
N seventeen years of our editorial life, we have never had such 
$ a succession of splendid engravings as we have had this yest. 

The one, this month, quite maintains, also, the character of 
2 the series, It is taken from one of the most admired water 

colors in the fate exhibition of English art, in this city. 

3 GET ALL THAT's PRomisep.—The Granite State Register, 
3 noticing the March number, says: “One worthy feature in 
3 this publication is, that subscribers get all the publisher 
$ promises at the commencement of the volume; its excellence 
is maintained throughout the year. This is saying much. 
and is higher praise than we can accord to similar mag 
> zines of light literature.” 

Tur Princess Rovai’s Marrrace.—The marriage of Queet 
Victoria’s eldest daughter has created quite a stir in Bag: 
land. As many of our fair readers may be curious know 
’ what things royal weddings are, our “ Fashioa Editor” bas 
prepared, from English journals, a description of the dresses, 
; jewelry, &c. We print the article a few pages on. 
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EDITORIAL 





What uncomfortable feelings their merriment compels! 
How I shiver, shiver, shiver, 
Lest my collar isn’t right, 
And my nerves begin to quiver, 
Lest my waistcoat they diskiver 
Isn't scrupulously white; 
And they laugh, laugh, laugh, 

‘ As I fidget with my scarf, 

For I dread the cachinnation that so musically swells 

From the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
From the witty and the pretty cruel belles. 


Hear the very learned belles, 
Azure belles! 
What vast erudition their conversation tells! 
Through the quiet hours of night 
How laboriously they write; 
With their pretty-colored ink 
And golden pen! 
How all manly spirits shrink 
In their estimation; how inferior they think 
Stupid men! 
From the publishers’ dark cells 
What a lot of commonplace voluminously wells! 
How it swells! 
But never sells, 
For the Future rings its knells; 
Then what is it that impels 
To the writing and inditing 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
To the rhyming waste-vf-timing of the belles? 


Hear the loud, amusing belles— 
Brazen belles! 
What a tale of impudence their turbulency tells! 
Their characters are strong, 
If you ask them for a song, 
- only have to speak, 
they shriek, shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
Now in clamorous appealing to Apollo’s golden lyre, 
Now in lamentation mournful for Erin’s broken lyre, 
Binging higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to reach or never, 
The pitch of the Nassau balloon. 
Oh, the belles, belles, belles, 
What a jar their trouble tells 
On the ear! 
How the music-stool they seize! 
5 How they clang and clash the keys! 
In despair. 
You give up all enjoyment, for you certainly are right 
ing that you'll be compelled to listen all the night 
__ Te the singing and the playing of the belles— 
Of the belles— 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles, 
To the clamor and the clangor of the belles! 


Srrmne By Canvie-Licut.—Many women, with weak sight, 
wonder how they have injured the eye, “T used to 
w¢ 80 well, too.” Dr. Chalmers, physic’ St. Mary’s 
Hospital, England, has pointed out a frequent cause of in- 
jured eye-sight. He says :—* Needlewomen’s eyes very often 
wuffer in the way that our great countryman Milton did— 
from gutta serena; that is, a loss of sensibility in the optic 
Rerve, from overstrained use in feeble persons. Now, on in- 
quiry you will find that nine ont of ten of these persons 
“a their complaint to working in black by candlelight. 

need not tell my present audience how painful that is— 
ey warning nature gives against it. Then why is it 

? Simply because there is a rule at all great milliner’s 
oo cage that light-colored work shall not be done 
dark. They find that from the bad ventilation, the 

Pm men and closeness of the rooms and ignorant mode 
nation, the fire-places, candles or gas will smoke, 

muts fly about and spoil the fabrics. A light dress would 
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fae Bewies.”—We find the following parody in one of 
the city papers, where it appears anonymously. It is on 
Poe's famous poem, “The Bells.” Our fair readers will judge 
for themselves how far “The Belles” excel the original: 


3 of course be injured by this dirt; but instead of trying to 


$ remove it by better ventilation and better lighting, the em- 
3 ployers insist upon those dark colors alone being exposed to 
2 it where no great harm is done by a little stain. I believe 
$ the whole of the special injury to milliners’ eyes from their 
work might be prevented by the application of the simplest 
rules of ventilation and lighting, which would enable light- 
tinted work to be done by night. Mind, I do not here allude 
$ to too protracted work. That is injurious to all by abridg- 
N ing the hours of rest and animal relaxation, but brings not 

the special injuries which I am now speaking of. No doubt 
$ it has fallen lately with peculiar force upon milliners and 
$ needlewomen. And why?—For the simple reason that they 
$ are doing the work of machines. It is not the skilled, 
3 reasonable, educated women who suffer so much from low 
N profits and long work, as the mere mechanical stichers, who 
} are doing that which a combination of inanimate wheels 
3 and springs is doing better. The question of overwork is 
N one too long for me to enter into now; but you must distin 
$ guish between that and unhealthy sorts of work. I may 
remark, that some nations whom we are accustomed to look 
down upon as behiné us in civilization, take much better 
care of their workwomen’s eyes. In the north of China, 
those who produce the exquisite embroidery, which you may 
remember in the Chinese Exhibition, always have their 
* rooms painted green, and have blinds Of that color to their 
windows.” 

This, though written for needlewomen by profession, 
applies, with equal force, to all females who sew by candle- 
light. We know more than one excellent housewife, quite 
above the necessity of such work, who has injured, or is in- 
juring her eyes, in one or other of the ways mentioned by 
Dr. Chalmers. 





ARTICLES FOR THE SuLTAN.—There is now being exhibited, 
in Paris, at the famous jeweler’s, M. Miguet, several costly 
articles ordered by the Sultan. Among them are a head- 
dress of roses and lilies in diamonds; four bouquets of pinks 
$ and narcissi, the natural size, in rubies and brilliants; twelve 

cups in massive gold set with diamond flowers; a magnifi- 
$ cent gold service of plate, a full-length mirror, with a solid 
$ silver frame; and an infinity of other objects equally costly 
$ and splendid. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Freytaz. With a Preface by Christian Charles Bunsen. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philada: T. 
$ B. Peterson & Brothers.—We believe that there is but one 
3 opinion as to the merits of this book. The Westminster Re- 
3 view pronounces it the best novel of the season; and in that 
3 judgment we heartily concur. The characters are admir- 
ably drawn; the incidents artistically managed; and the pic- 
tures of social life in Germany reliable and graphic. The 
two heroines, Sabine and Lenore, are both somewhat out of 
the beaten track, but especially the latter, who is original, 
> piquant and unconventional. Herr Von Fink, a sort of 
good-hearted scape-grace; Schroter, the merchant; and An- 
2 ton, the principal hero, have all more than the average 
naturalness of fictitious characters. The book has a merit 
apart from the story, as an exposition of the mercantile 
classes of eastern Prussia, and their relations to the feudal 
class above them and the operative class below. The Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, in a well-written preface, recommends the 
volume strongly on this account. 

The Belle of Washington. By Mrs. N. P. Laselle. 1 vol., 
8v0. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This popular 
novel, of which we have here a second and improved edition, 
is issued in the best style of Peterson & Brothers. On every 
* hand we hear the book highly praised. 
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Oriental and Western Siberia. A Narrative of Seven { Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 1 ed, 
Fears’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, § New York: Harper & Brothers.—To readers of “Blackwout; 


The Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central 
Asia. By Thomas Witlaw Atkinson. With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol.,8vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers——Within the last year more valuable additions 
have been made to our books of travels than for half a 
decade preceding. Nothing has appeared, in this genera- 
tion, for example, to equal Anderson’s, Barth’s, or Atkin- 
@on’s explorations. Of Siberia, indeed, and the countries 
which this last enterprising traveller visited, we know 
scarcely as much as of Africa; while the interest felt in them 
by intelligent persons is even greater. The volume before 
us is one, therefore, of the highest value, because it fully 
supplies this want. It is printed in excellent style, and 
ill ted by engravings. Many of the incidents 
have the novelty and raciness of first-rate fiction. It is the 
freshest book of the season. 


The English Language in its Elements and Forms. With 
@ History of its Origin and Development. Abridged from the 
Octavo Edition. Designed for general use in Schools and 
Fumilies. By William C. Fowler. 1 wol.,12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—The author of this work, late professor 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College, has produced, in the volume 
before us, what su in its way, anything yet published. 
For sound views, Skillful arrangement, condensation and 
simplicity, it stands, head and shoulders, above any book of 
English grammar extant. The octavo edition has already 
made its reputation. This, which is an abridgment, is, for 
general use, even better. The volume is stoutly bound in 
sheep, with marbled edges. 


Kenilworth. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols. Bos- 
tom: Ticknor @ Fields—This makes the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth volumes of the American “ Household Edition 
of Scott’s Novels.” The series, in every respect, comes up 
to the promises, which the publishers made in their adver- 
tisement accompanying the specimen, “ Waverley :” and this 
can be said, we believe, of but two other similar enterprises, 
of which one was T. B. Peterson’s duodecimo edition of 
Dickens. No library, private or public, can be considered 
complete without this edition of Scott. 

The World of Mind. An Elementary Book. By Isaac 
Taylor. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—As 
in his “Wesley and Methodism,” his “Loyola and Jesuit- 
ism,” and his “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” so in this, 
Mr. Taylor exhibits a powerful, well-balanced mind, whose 
thoughts compel their reader to think in turn. The work is 
intended for more than the whiling away of an idle hour, but 
we should pay a poor compliment to our readers, or even to 
the sex in general, if we supposed, on that account, it would 
be less interesting to them. 

Leisure Labors; or, Miscellanies, Historical, Literary and 
Political. isy Joseph B. Cobb. 1 vol.. 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton @ Co.—The author of these papers is a scholar 
and a gentleman. It is not the first time he has appeared 
in print, however; for a former volume of sketches, by him, 
was published, many years ago, by Carey and Hart; and he 
contributed one or two powerfully written tales to the ear- 
lier volumes of this Magazine. Of the articles, in the book 
before us, that on Jefferson is the most labored; but all are 
excellent. 


The Pirate. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols, Bos- 
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Magazine” these stories will be familiar, for they origi 
appeared in that periodical. They are three in p 
“Janet's Repentance,” “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and “Ty 
Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton;” and are all exc. 
lent. They are reprinted in cheap style, double colum 
octavo, and are well worth the low price asked for them, 


European Acquaintance. Being Sketches of Peopke is 
Burope. By J. W. De Forest. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers.—A very agreeable book. The 
instead of giving us a dry, continuous narrative, has selects 
a few salient scenes, a decided improvement on old-fashionsj 
volumes of travel. Mr. De Forest writes in an easy, unt 
fected style, which is not the least of his merits. 

Peterson’s Philadelphia Counterfeit Detector. Philada: 1 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—Though in only its fourth monthly 
number, this “Detector” has already established itself ons 
permanent basis. With Drexel & Co. as editors, and Peter 
son & Brothers as publishers, it is sure to surpass, in cirey 
lation, before long, any similar work in the United States, 

The Works of Tocitus. The Oxford Translation Revised, 
2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers—These two nat 
volumes form part of “Harper’s Classical Library,” and 
bring that capital series nearly to a close. Valuable note: 
accompany the text, which has been revised from the cele 
brated Oxford translation. 

Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol. 8 vo. New 
York: Dick & Fitegerald. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bre 
thers—A cheap edition of what ought to be a good novel; 
but as we have not read it, we cannot positively say s. 
“The Dead Secret,” by Mr. Collins, was a work of real power. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 

Tne dress of the bride was of rich moire antique, with 
three deep flounces of Honiton lace. The design of the lace 
consists of bouquets in open-work of the rose, the shamrock 
and the thistle in medallions. At the top of each flounce,o 
either side of the front of the dress, were large bouquets of 
orange flowers and myrtle. The body was also trimmed 
with a Honiton lace berthe, with a large bouquet de corsagedl) 
orange. flowers and myrtle. The train of the dress (wort 
over the skirt just designated) was of white moire antiga, 
and three yards in length. It was lined with white eatia 
and trimmed with a quilling of white satin ribbon, two row 
of Honiton lace, and a wreath of orange flowers and m 
The head-dress was a wreath of orange flowers and myrtle, 
with a superb veil of Honiton lace of the same design as the 
flounces of the dress. A diamond necklace, ear-rings and 
brooch were worn by the bride. The Princess Royal, like 
her moi her own marriage, patronized the lace 
weavers country, rather than those of France or 
Germany. 

Eight noble brides-maids followed the bride, holding 
her train, four on each side, The design of the dresses, (al 
precisely alike,) was furnished by the Princess Royal het 
self. They consisted of white glace skirts, entirely covered 
with six deep tulle flources, over which fell a tunic of tulle 
trimmed with puffings of tulle, and looped up on one side 


ton: Ticknor & Fields.—These two volumes form the twenty- } with pink roses and white Scotch heather. The bodies wer 


fifth and twenty-sixth of the “Household Edition of Scott’s } trimmed with draperies of tulle, 


with hanging sleeves of the 


Novels:” and the series is now just half completed. This $ same material, trimmed with puffings. A boquet of & 


would be a good opportunity, 


for those who wish a fine >? same flowers was worn in the girdle and upon eac 


h shoulder. 


edition of these standard fictions, to begin to buy the work. $ These dreeses were an excellent artistic combination, apd 
A volume weekly, or a novel fortnightly, would place them $ 


in possession of the entire sett, simultaneously with the pub- 
Heation of the last of the series. 


curious readers will be interested to know that 


in her parting walk on the 
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was niddelled from a sprig gathered by her Royal w gt 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 





peadddresses were wreaths composed of the same flowers as » The King of the Belgians presented some most exquisite 
those the dress. $ specimens of Brussels lace. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a 

{he train and body of the Queen’s dress was composed of gold bracelet, with an enamel miniature portrait of his Se 
red lilac velvet, trimmed with three rows of lace; the front } rene Highness, and the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg a similar 
of the body ornamented with diamonds, and the celebrated 3 bracelet, with portrait of the donor. From the Duchess of 
Koh-inoor as & brooch; the petticoat or skirt was of lilac } Saxe Weimar, the Princess received a beautiful gold brace- 
and moire antique, trimmed with a deep flounce of Honiton 3 let, adorned with emeralds and rubies. The bride’s aunt, 
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ince; the head-dress, a Royal diadem of diamonds and pearls. 

The Princess of Prussia, mother-in-law of the bride, wore 
a white silk dress with silver worked flounces, a diadem of 
diamonds; feathers, and a lace veil; the train of blue moire 
antique, shot with silver, and embroidered in silver; neck- 
ace, pink topaz and diamonds. 

The Princesses Alice, Helena and Louisa, the young sisters 
of the bride, wore dresses of white lace over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with corn flowers and daisies. The wreaths for 
the head were of the same flowers. 

Her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent, grandmother 
of the bride, wore a petticoat of white moire antique, bro- 
caded with violet, trimmed with ermine; the stomacher, 
violet velvet, with ornaments of diamonds and amethysts. 
The headdress was formed of white ostrich feathers, dia- 
monds, amethysts, and point lace. The materials of the 
dress and train were of Spitalfields manufacture. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, aunt of the Queen, wore a lilac 
silk dress, with a double skirt, both skirts trimmed with 
puffings of tulle and Honiton lace; the train, lilac moire an- 
tique, trimmed with ermine; a stomacher of diamonds and 
pearls; a necklace of diamonds. Her Royal Highness’ head- 
dress was composed of a tiara of large pearls and white 
feathers, with a veil of Honiton lace pendent from the back 
of the head. 


The Princess Mary of Cambridge, cousin of the bride, wore $ 


a double skirt of blue crepe over a glace silk petticoat, orna- 
mented with blush roses and puffings of crepe and blue satin 
ribbon, with two very deep flounces of Brussels lace; the 
train, blue moire trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses, 
and raches of tulle to match the dress; the body trimmed to 
correspond with the train; diamond and pearl stomacher, a 
diamond necklace. The Princess’ head-dress was formed of 
4 diadem of diamonds, white feathers, lappets of Brussels 
lace, and diamond ornaments. 

The carpet for the boudoir, at Windsor Castle, is Royal 





the Duchess of Cambridge, presents a magnificent gold 
bracelet, ornamented with diamonds and rubies. Her 
cousin, the Princess Mary, presents a portrait of herself, 
beautifully , an lient portrait. The Duke of 
Cambridge has given a beautiful gold bracelet, ornamented 
with opal and diamonds, on a ground of dark blue enamel. 
From her grandmother, the Duchess of Kent, the bride 
receives a magnificent writing-case, and a dressing-case, by 
West, is from the Duch of Buccleuch. Viscount Pal- 
merston presents a gold bracelet adorned with emeralds and 
rubies; the Marquis of Breadalbane, ah inkstand formed of 
cairngorm and polished Scotch pebbles; Lord Shaftesbury 
contributes a magnificently bound bible, in red morocco and 
gold ornaments; the Marchioness of Breadalbane an oval 
hand-mirror, set in gold, with handle of cairngorm, and 
bordered with Scotch pearls. The various gentlemen of the 
Queen’s household, have contributed an elegant bracelet, 
or ted with di ds and emeralds; and from the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, the bride receives a beautifully 
mounted opera-glass, tastefully gilt, and engraved with the 
eagle and crown of Prussia. 

The presents sent by the Emperor and Empress of France 
consist of most valuable paintings, portraits of the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, painted Sevres porcelain, a corbeille 
de marriage made of Sevres porcelain, and filled with the 
choicest gems of Paris workmanship. The Princess also re- 
ceived a beautiful robe of point d’Alencon, and another of 
point de Bruxelles; also, two albums containing the tapestry 
designs which are being executed at Gobelins fur the Prin- 
cess’ rooms at her new home in Berlin. 

There was also a Bible “ presented by upwards of six thou- 
sand of the maidens of the United Kingdom.” It is bound 
in the richest dark purple morocco, mounted with beauti- 
fully chased clasps and corner-pieces of the purest gold, 
bearing the national rose, shamrock, and thistle, and the 
arms of her Royal Highness as Princess Royal of England. 


Nea 














Wilton velvet; and the design orange-blossom in trellis pat- 2 At the beginuing and end there is a double flyleaf of vellum; 
em, ona crimson ground; the border being formed by bou- 3 illuminated in the finest style, these designs being composed 
r of orange-blossom tied with white ribbon. It is a $ also of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, with her Royal High- 
y beautiful and elegant work. ness’ arms. At the beginning is brilliantly illuminated “To 

ents to the bride form a collection of the value of ¢ her Royal Highness Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Prin- 

, ds of pounds. Conspicuous among them in its 2 cess Royal; with the loyal, loving, and prayerful wishes of 
velvet casket was the magnificent pearl necklace $ the maidens of the United Kingdom, on the occasion of her 

by the bridegroom, consisting of thirty-three mag- N Royal Highness’ marriage, 25th January, MDCCCLVIII.” 

Pearls, and of the value of about twenty-five thou- And on a scroll below the date the words of the blessing— 

mai dollars. Her Majesty gave a magnificent brilliant > “The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face 
tcklace with eardrops, also three magnificent studs, formed 3 to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift 
of brillianta, surrounding an immense pearl set.in the centre } up His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” The 


ofeach stud. There were also three magni 
orcamented with subjects of the chase, wl the gift 
of her Majesty. The present of the Prince consists 
of a charming bracelet, with brooch and pendant, of 


elabra, } edges of the leaves are brilliantly illuminated, the ornamen- 


tation being relieved by the introduction of the following 
sentences:—On the top—“Thy word is truth:” and “Seck 
the Lord;” on the side, “God is love,” and “God is light;” 


diamonds and large emeralds. The Prince of Wales pre-° and on the lower edges, “Pray always,” and “Watch and 


ated his sister with a beautiful opal and diamond necklace, 3 


brooch, and ear-rings, the whole forming a complete suit of 
jewels, From her sister, the Princess Alice, the bride 
received a charming brooch, formed of diamonds and pearls, 
tstefully set upon a ground of light blue enamel. Her 
three younger sisters, the Princesses Helena, Louisa and 
waite, presented her with three large studs; one formed 
® pearl surrounded by rubies; a second, a pearl sur- 
twunded by emeralds; and a third a pearl surrounded with 
The present of the King and Queen of Prussia, 


Cousiats of @ magnificent tiara of brilliants; from the Prince ; 


 Prumia, « necklace formed of diamonds and turquoise. 





pray.” Several of these texts were also engraved on the 
clasps. The Bible is contained in a casket of British oak, 
which is elegantly carved, the devices being principally 
roses and their leaves. On the top a large «V.” is richly 
gilt, and the words, “Scarch the Scriptures,” painted in 
enamel; and on the sides and ends are escutcheons, bearing 
the initial “V.” and the arms of the Princess Royal. 

We have mentioned but comparatively few of the presents 
received by the bride, and we had almost forgotten one of 
especial interest; that is a riding-whip, the stalk of which 
is formed from the bone of a favorite saddle horse that had 
died. The bone is very highly polished and entwined with 
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jewels. The handle of the whip is made of the hoof of the 
pet horse, highly polished. It is in the shape of a horse’s 
foot; the shoe is formed of diamonds, and the nails repre 
sented by rubies. 

The wedding outfit consisted of twelve dozen of every 
article, such as night-dresses, stockings, &c. Among the 
shoes were several pairs of heavy leather walking boots 
with hob-nails in the heels, such as the young princess had 
roamed about Balmoral in. Ladies of America, who think 
anything thicker than paper soles vulgar, profit by the ex- 
ample! 





PARLOR GAMES. 
ComPaGNon DE LA Masouaine is a French game. One of 
the ladies in the company is chosen to represent the captive 
Princess; she is covered with a sheet or tablecloth, large 


ON OOD, 
overasifter After they have become sufficiently ary, place 
them on a dish, and sprinkle them with a smali quantity 

2 pepper, salt and flour. Have ready a pan Containing a litt 
3 lard, made quite hot, and place your chickens in it, to brow, 
After this, take them from out the lard, and put them either 
in a stew-pan, or a pot, and stew them over a slow fire, Yo 
must then add to them a little fine parsley, about siz ® 
eight cloves, a small portion of mace, and a little onion; add 
as much water as will cover the chickens well. When Teady 
to serve them up, beat the yokes of two eggs Very light, 
adding enough lemon juice, whilst beating, to make then 
taste decidedly of the juice, and then add the egg to you 
fricassee, but do not let it boil. If you wish to makeity 
brown fricassee, brown a little sugar, and stir it into th 
stew; you will find it taste delightfully, by adding a smaj 
lump of butter, and salt and pepper according to your tart, 
Tn order to make it a white fricassee, you must pour in 





enongh to envelope her from head to foot, and a handker N the stew a pint of rich cream, instead of tho browned sugy, 
chief is then tied round her waist over the cloth, so as to < Scalloped Oysters.—Have ready @ pan or dish, nicely bu. 
keep her closely veiled. Four others are then chosen to re > tered, and line the bottom with a layer of crumbs of bread 


present the guards, each holding the handkerchief with one 
hand: they must each wear a large paper star pinned upon 
their breasts. Another of the cofpany represents the 
Prince, and the others his soldiers; they must all wear a 
plume, or something of the sort, upon their heads. All being 
ready, the guards sing in chorus: 
Who passes by this road so late? 
Compagnon de la Majolai 
Who passes by this road so late? 
, Always gay. 
The Prince and his followers reply: 
The King’s son, of all knights the flower, 
Compag de la Majolai 
The King’s son, of all knights the flower, 
Always gay. 

The dialogue continues thus; each Jine accompanied by 
the refrain of “Compagnon de la Majolaine,” &c., as above: 

Guards.—What seeks the King’s son in this tower? 

Prince.—I come to seek a fair Princess. 

Guards.—The moat is deep, the boat is gone. 

Prince.—But I will swim across the moat! 

Guards.—The walls are high, the gates are locked. 

Prince.—I’ll burst the gates, I’ll elimb the wall! 

G@uards.—Our swords are sharp, our arms are strong. 

Prince—My arm’s as strong, my sword’s as sharp! 

At the end of the song, the Prince and three of his follow- 
ers advance, and attempt to snatch the stars on the breasts 
of the guards, who must not quit their hold of the handker- 
chief about the Princess’ waist. They, while defending 
themselves, endeavor to seize the plumes of their assailants, 
who then pay their forfeits and retire, while another takes 
the place of the conquered person. If the guards are con- 
quered, they retire and pay six forfeits. A guard must not 








muffled, and she then presides over the redemption of the 
forfeits in the usual manner. When all the forfeits are 


called, the Princess is then required to name in the right } 


3 a small portion of butter, and some salt; take your oyster 
N out of their own liquor with a fork. and place a layer of then 
} upon the crumbs of bread, &c, Alternate the layers until 
N your dish is full, and then bake the whole about fiftes 
} minutes. A layer of bread, &c., must be the last placed ia 
8 the dish. 

8 Pickled Shad, or Herring.—After washing arid cleansing 
: them from blood, rub them with salt, cayenne pepper, 
3 pounded allspice, and cloves. Cut the fish in pieces, and lay 
N them in a jar, and just cover them with vinegar. Set th 
3 jar in a pot of water, to boil; let them steam about an how 
3 ortwo. The jar must be tied tightly to preserve the flavor 
} of the spices. 

Cocoa Nut Pudding—A Delightful Receipt—Take one good 
$ Sized cocoa nut, pare off the rind carefully, grate the nut 
§ and stir it into one quart of milk flavored with one table 
N spoonful of rose-water, and two tablespoonsful of fine, white 
; sugar, and the inside of a small loaf of stale baker's bread, 
3 grated fine. Bake the pudding half an hour in a moderie 
3 oven, and when nearly cool, serve it with good cream. 

Maccaroni.—Boil your maccaroni until it becomes sof, 
3 and then pour over it a mixture, previously prepared, com 

posed of three eggs, two tablespoonsful of stale bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonsful of grated cheese, two ounces of 
butter, and half a teacupful of cream; afterwards bake the 
$ maccaroni half an hour. ve: 
3 Slip.—To one quart of milk add one tablespoonful of ma 
$ net. Serve it with powdered sugar, and cream. To 
$ the rennet, dry it, cut it into small pieces, and putt 
; into three pints of wine; it will be fit for use in aljouttwe 
weeks. { 

Potato Pudding.—Rub two pounds of potatoes through® 

S sieve after they are boiled, and then add to them halfs 


s 
s 


wine 
be attacked by two persons at a time; but if one guard has 3 pound ~ a olx nt half : pound ef cngyele 
an opportunity of assisting his comrade, he is at liberty to ; Giensfal of besedy, and some nutmeg. 


do so. When either side is vanquished, the Princess is un- } 
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0 GINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 
Ginger Snaps—Mix four ounces of lard and four ounces 


order the persons conquered in the combat. Every one cor- 3 of butter, melted, with four ounces of brown sugar, & pint 
rectly named becomes the slave of the Princess, and must 2 of molasses, two teaspoonsful of ginger, and a quart of float. 
perform some task which she enjoins before being restored $ Strain two teaspoonsful of soda, dissolved in a wineglassful 
to liberty; but when the Princess is mistaken, she must N of milk, and add it to the above with sufficient flour for 
pay a forfeit, which she may either redeem herself, or cause $ rolling the cakes out thin. Cut the dough into small cakes, 
one of her slaves to do so. $ and bake them in a slow oven. 
$ Cocoa Nut Cake—Pare a good sized cocoa nut, grate it, 
3 and add to it an equal quantity of sugar, with the white of 
ORIGINAL TABLE RECEIPTS. $ one egg, well beaten. First mix thoroughly together the 
Chicken Fricassee—To serve up a good dish, you must 3 cocoa nut and sugar. and afterward add the egg. Drop the 
take two large chickens, cut them up, and lay them in salt } cakes upon—buttered—-white unglazed paper, and bake thes 
and water for one hour; then take them out, laying them * in a moderate oven. 
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Andher Receipt for Cocoa Nut Cake.—Beat together—as ) and then take out the chips; add half a pound of ulum to the 
for a pound cake—one pound of sugar, half a pound of but-$ dye; when it is dissolved, wet your goods well with soft 
ter, and six eggs. Have ready two. cocoa nuts, grated, and : water; then put them all at once into the dye, having pre- 
stir them into the batter after it is thoroughly mixed; then § viously added to it two tablespoonsful of chymic. If the 
pil it out, cut it into cakes, and bake them in a moderate ; dye is not sufficiently dark, add more chymic. Rinse the 


s 
oven. $ 
Ginger Crackers—The necessary ingredients are:—One ; 
quart of molasses, three-quarters of a pound of butter, one 
weacupfal of sugar, six cents worth of ground cinnamon, two 
cents worth of ground cloves, and as much flour as added to 
the above named articles will form a good dough. 
_ Ginger Pound Cake.—Mix together six cupsful of flour, 
two eupsful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, two cupsful of 
wur milk, one cupful of butter, four eggs, two tablespoons- 
fal of saleratus, and two teaspoonsful of cinnamon. 

Light Ginger Bread.—Work together one quart of mo- 
lasses, half a pint of lard, two tablespoonsful of ginger, half ¢ 
a pint of sour milk, three tablespoonsful of salzeratus, and 
enongh flour to form a tolerably thick batter. 

Snow Balls.—Mix together one pound of sugar, and the 
whites of ten eggs, well beaten. Drop the cakes on paper, 
and bake them in a moderate oven. 





» 


ORIGINAL PUDDING RECEIPTS. 2 
Tapioca Pudding —Put a teacupful of tapioca into some % 
cold water, and let it soak about six hours, or until it be- ¢ 
comes soft; then put it into a tin dish, and pour a little more 
than @ pint of hot water over it, and let it boil for about 
twenty minutes. While boiling udd a little salt, and as 
much sugar as is agreeable to you. Pare some tart apples, 
dig out the cores, and fill the openings with brown sugar 
and pieces of lemon peel—or, instead of this, add essence of 
lemon to the tapioca. Put the apples into your pudding 





goods in soft water, hang them up awhile in the open air, 
and press them whilst they are still wet. One pound of 
fustic will answer for the hickory. 

To Dye Woolens Orange.—Dissolve—in as much boiling 
soft water as will cover your material—one ounce of Anetta; 
after this throw in half an ounce of potash. When the in- 
gredients are thoroughly disselved, wet your goods well, and 
put them.in the dye. When sufficiently colored, take them 
out, and wash them well in suds: air them a little, and press 
them when wet. 

To Dye Woolens Sky Blue—Boil one gallon of water, then 
add one tablespoonful of chymic, put in your goods, and let 
them remain until they have acquired a proper color. Rinse 
them in soap-suds and water. 

To Dye Woolens Chymic.—Chymic is formed by the com- 
bination of four ounces of vitriol, and one ounce of pulverized 
Spanish float indigo, Stir these articles together with the 
stem of a pipe for one hour. In twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for use. 

To Dye Woolens,Black,—The necessary ingredients are two 
and a half pounds of logwood, a quarter of a pound of cop- 


$ peras, two ounces of blue stone. Observe the same rulese— 


as were previously stated—for wetting the goods, &c. 

To Dye Yarn Red.—For two and a half pounds of yarn, 
take one pound of madder, one pound of alum, and six 
buckets of soft water. 
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ORIGINAL PICKLE RECEIPTS. 
Tomato Catsup.—Cut the tomatoes into slices, salt them, 


dish, and pour the tapioca over them. Bake the whole for § and after leaving them stand over night, strain them. To 
am hour, or until the apples are thoroughly baked. Serve } every quart of juice a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna- 
the pudding cold, with rich cream for sauce. 8 mon, @ quarter of an ounce of cloves, and a quarter of an 
Csltage Pudding. —Beat together one teacupful of sugar, 3 ounce of mace. To every gallon of juice add one-eighth of 
tad two and a half tablespoonsful of butter; add an egg 3 ®" ounce of cayenne pepper. Boil away one half of the 
after it is beaten lightly; also, one pint of flour, two tea- ° juice. The spices are nok, to be added until a few minutes 
spoonaful of cream of tartar. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda 3 before the catsup is dene. Secure the catsup in bottles, air 
in 8 cupful of milk, and add it to the other ingredients. ; tight. Another method is to add to one peck of tomatoes, 
the pudding with brandy; and bake it half an hour. > °° pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful of cloves and allspice, 
im Pudding —(An excellent dish for Supper.)—Score and } one tablespoonful black pepper, two pods of green pepper— 
the grains from one dozen ears of corn; add to the $ cut in small pieces, and as much salt as is agreeable to you. 

@ quart of milk, a small quantity of salt, a piece of : Let the catsup boil at least three-quarters of an hour. 
size of an ordinary walnut, the yolks of three ; Pickling Vinegar —Add one pound of sliced, dried ginger, 
Ml enough flour to make a thin batter. Bake the } °° pound of horse-radish, scraped and dried, one pound of 
& pudding dish for half an hour. 2 mustard seed, one ounce of long pepper, one ounce of mace, 
ih Pudding —Put one pound of butter into three pints $ and one ounce of finely powdered nutmegs to two gallons 
t apples, well mashed; mix in the butter whilst the : of strong vinegar; let it stand twelve months, stirring it fre- 
apples are hot. Beat ten eggs into two pounds of sugar; N quently. After you have used this vinegar for pickling pur- 
then mix the ingredients all togeth , adding whatever 2 poses, you can renew it by pouring two more gallons of 





‘wence you prefer. Bake the pudding in 

Baked Batter Pudding.—Mix together o 
little salt, three or four eggs, and enough make a § 
batter thin enough to run out of aspoon. Bake the set 
ding about an hour. Some sugar, butter, and cream stirred 
‘agether are suitable for sauce. 


milk, a $ 


vinegar over the ingredients remaining in your jug or cask, 
adding some more mace and nutmegs—let this vinegar stand 
for another year. When the prepared vinegar is poured 
from off the ingredients, do it very carefully, so that it may 
be quite clear. 

Sweet Pickled Cantelopes—Take eight cantelopes—ripe, 


Another Apple Pudding —The ingredients are two pounds } >¥t firm—pare and seed them, half or quarter them, and 
anda half of stewed apples, half pound of butter, half a : then lay them in cold vinegar for twenty-four hours. Next 
pound of sugar, seven eggs, and two lemons, Bake in paste. § take one quart of vinegar to two pounds of sugar, with mace, 


~~ 





% 


1% Dye Wholens Green.—Progure two quarts of hickory ; 


mee two quarts of black oak bark. ‘The latter must 
Ground, but the former need not be if 


them briskly for one hour, in ten or twelve gallons of water, | 


itis green: boil } 


cinnamon, and a few cloves; boil these ingredients, add them 
to the fruit, and let it boil for ten or fifteen minutes. Then 


° put them into a jar, and pour the syrup over them. 


ORIGINAL RECEIPTS FOR DYEING. $ 


Green Pickles—Wrap the pickles in grape leaves, put 
them in weak boiling vinegar, and let them boil about fifteen 
minutes. Afterward add some cold vinegar, two or three 
red peppers to the gallon, also some allspice, horse-radish, 
mustard and cinnamon. 
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lace. At the edge of the sleeve, a ribbon is run in thy 
piffing to form a transparent under the lace. The sam 
small bows are stuek about the puffs, and a large bow gf 
ribbon is put on one side-of each sleeve. Others are cm. ” 
posed of large balloons of muslin intersected by TOwS of purl 
with narrow velvets run én it. 

A slight change of furm is apparent in some of the ney 
evening dresses, It consists in the skirt being shorter ip 
front than behind—just sufficiently short to show the feet; 
whilst at the back it is rather long. One of the dresses made 
with a skirt of the form just mentioned is composed of cere 
lean blue velvet, and with it are to be worn shoes of bine 
moire antique, with rosettes and small heels. The corsage 
of the dress is high and pointed, and has a small besqu. 
The trimming ‘ists of brandeburgs, formed of twists ¢ 
blue velvet. The sleeves are double, the under ones being 
long and plain, the upper ones in puffs, reaching mid-way 
down the arm. 

SHaW1s, AND Mantittas of the shawl shape will be very 
much worn this spring. 

Bonnets have not altered very much instyle. The fae 
still.continues roynd, with a full under-trimming. Some 
few of the Marie Stuart shape, that is pointed and flat om 
the top, and very “flaring” at the sides, have appeared, but 
they are by no means general. An elegant wedding onder, 
just completed, includes a bonnet of plain white satin,trim- 
med with bouquets of white hyacinth. To this bonnetis 
attached a veil of rich white blonde. This seems something, 
like a revival of past fashions. 

Broocnes mounted in the stomacher style are being 
worn. In plain style of costume no ornaments are 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fie. 1.—Ripove-Hasir for a gentleman. 

Fig. 0.—Ripine-Hasrr ror a Lapy oF paRK GREEN CLOTEH.— 
The skirt should contain three widths of cloth, and for a 
medium sized lady be a yard and a half long. The corsage 
closes up to the throat. The sleeves are nearly tight to the 
elbow; below that they widen a little. White linen collar 
and full undersleeves. Black beaver hat and plume. 

Fie. mA House Dress or Bive Smx.—Over the full, 
plain skirt is worn a basque of white mull, trimmed with 
rich needlework, and ernamented with bows of ribbon. 

Fie. 1v.—A Mornina Dress oF Peart COLORED CASHMERE, 
trimmed down the front and the sleeves with a checked 
silk of gay colors. We give this style, not for what we think 
its beauty, but because it is the latest novelty. The front 
of the body fits closely to the figure, but at the back the 
dress is in one piece, and hangs loosely, like the trains of the 
Princess Royal of France, which always hung from the 
shoulders. The sleeves are in the Venetian style, 

Fig. v.—Bonnet or Ware Crare. 

Fig. vi-—Bownet.or Rice Srzaw, trimmed with blonde 
and flowers. 

Fig. vul.-Sraaw Cap FoR A VERY 6@4ALL Boy, ornamented 
with a white feather, and heavy white ribbon. . 

Bre. vut-—Ficau or Warre Tuite.—The three frills, in 
which is hemmed a narrow pink ribbon, meet in a point at 
the waist behind: the front is crossed by narrow quillings 
of tulle, with a pink ribbon in the centre; the same trimming ‘ N 
ig. down the centre of front, the ends of the fichu crossing at & 
the waist; they are trimmed with two frills. 

Fig, 1x.—Bertue Care or TULLE, trimmed with blonde 
lace and bows of ribbon. propriate, or indeed more fashionable than those compet 

GeveRaL ReMARKs.—Flounces still continue popular, and 3 of hair. Hair jewelery may be said to have now am i : de 
will be very. much so for thin, summer dresses, Double 3 perfection. We have just seen a bracelet, the band of whi 
skirts will be much worn, however, as well as those trimmed ° is formed of a plait of light, silky, hair, and the clasp, W 
dwn the sides. 2 is of blue enamel, is set with fine pearls in a most na 

Basques are still in favor, though some bodies are made $ and elaborate design. Another clasp, destined for abn 
Without therit:. These latter usually have a sharp point in $ of dark hair, is of ruby enamel, set with small d 
front, Low-necked bodies have a point both before and be- N bracelet, intended for mourning, is composed of silver 
hind. The Raphael corsage is very much worn. This is cut < $ lions, with beautiful designs in black enamel. The hare” 
square across the front, with straps across the shoulders. 3 set in the centre of each medallion. On the clasp the dplié & 
If the corsage is low, it is cut squire across the back of the 3 is wrought in enamel and hair, and a ground of silver. 
ueck also. ; beautiful reliquaire has recently been made for the 

Styeves are made according to the fancy of the wearer. $ § Eugenie. It is a locket, in the form of a heart, — F 
They are all wide at the bottom, however. - : tains the hair of the Emperor and of Queen Ho 

“UNDEN-BLEEVES ARE VERY FULL AND Purrep.—They nearly } Empéror’s mother. The locket is richly set with 
all have a colored wristband, with a row of lace on each side. er : 

CouLars are again made of insertion, trimmed with fine $ Fans are becoming quite an expensive item of d 
Valenciennes. 3 lately noticed the newly-introduced mode of ha’ 

Tae Manie-Antornerre Ficaus, though no longer a novelty, 3 in harmony with the color of the dress. This 
are still much worn. Some are made puffed all over in tulle ; called for the introduction of some exquisite fans, 
with squares of narrew velvet or ribbons. The ground of ; showy colors. They are spangled with gold or silver, fu 
these fichus is covered with small bows. The sleeves to < vast variety of elegant designs. Some of these colored fins 


match are made of the same spotted tulle aud trimmed with } have carved sandal-wood mountings. 


PUBLISHER’S =: 


How ro Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. 
Bills, current in the subscriter’s neighborhood, taken at 
par; but Pennsylvania, New York or New England bills 
preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. 
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“Pererson” anp “Hanper.”—For $3.50 we will send # 
copy of “Peterson” and “Harper’s Magazine,” for one ye 
But where part of a remittance is intended for another p> 
yee 


PostaGe on “PETERSON >This, when pre-paid quarterly, 

the office of delivery, is one and a half onpesus 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: 
not pre-paid it is double this. 


" ApprTions 10 Cxuns.—Whon additions are made to clubs, 
no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 


$1,66 cach, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, toa club of eight, 
we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 





Preurum.—Whett entitied to to a premium, state, ber ch 
what you prefer. Where no such statement is made 
shall send “The Casket.” 
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